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THE CALIFORNIA INDIANS. 


NO. IX.—THE YOCUTS. 


N the language of this nation, yocut 

is a collective word signifying “ peo- 
ple” in the aggregate, while #zyee or xo- 
no denotes “man.” As in several oth- 
er instances, it is necessary to adopt the 
former as a nucleus of classification, 
since these Indians have no distinctive 
national name. 

In general terms, the Yocut dominion 
includes the Kern and Tulare basins, 
and the middle San Joaquin ; stretching 
from the Fresno to Kern River Falls. 
More definitely, they occupy the San 
Joaquin from Whisky Creek down to 
the mouth of the Fresno; King’s River 
from Pine Flat and Mill Creek to the 
mouth; all the minor streams which 
make into Tulare Lake, together with 
the shores of that lake; and the Kern 
River up as far as the falls. Americans 
have told me that they had traveled 
from the Fresno to Fort Tejon, and un- 
derstood the Indians all the way; but 
at the fort they must have chanced to 
hear Indians brought from above to the 


reservation, for the language there in- 
digenous is totally different from the 
Yocut. 

In the Yocut nation there appears to 
be more political solidarity, more capa- 
city in the petty tribes of being grouped 
into great and coherent masses, than in 
any other family of the true California 
Indians, except perhaps the Hoopas. 
This is particularly true of those living 
down on the plains, who display in their 
encampments a military precision and 
regularity which are remarkable. Every 
village consists of a single row of wig- 
wams — conical or wedge-shaped, made 
of tule, and with just enough earth scoop- 
ed out at the bottom to allow the Indian 
to sleep with his feet lower than his head 
—all in perfect alignment, and with a con- 
tinuous brushwood awning stretching 
along the front. In one end-wigwam 
lives the village captain; in the other, 
the medicine-man, or sécevo (Spanish, 
sortero?). Inthe mountains there is oc- 
casionally some approach to this mili- 
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tary array, but on the plains it is uni- 
versal. 

But it is more especially in their actu- 
al organization, and in the instances of 
great leaders who have arisen, that this 
quality is manifested. Every large nat- 
ural division of territory, possessing a 
certain homogeneity, constitutes the do- 
main of one tribe and acknowledges one 
chief—for instance, a river-valley from 
the snow-line down to the piajns, or from 
the foot-hills to the lake ; though nowa- 
days this system has been disturbed by 
the Americans. In this domain every 
village has a captain, who stands to the 
central chief (the latter being distinguish- 
ed by his long hair) in the same relation 
that a Governor of a State does to the 
President of the United States. At cer- 


tain annual meetings and special coun- 
cils, each captain reports to his chief the 
general condition of his village, as to 
morals, as to quarrels, as to the acorn- 


crop, etc. In return, the chief delivers 
a lengthy homily of advice and counsel ; 
warns, instructs, and admonishes his 
subordinates ; and, if necessary, berates 
soundly any delinquent. Both the chief- 
ship and the captaincy are hereditary, 
unless the son is a fool; but the chief 
may designate any of his sons, or any 
other person, to succeed him. For in- 
stance, Santiago, the aged captain of the 
Tachees (at Kingston), had appointed 
his second son, Kootomats, over the 
head of his first-born, Cateh, because, 
as the latter naively acknowledged, “he 
was the smartest.” Instances of this 
hierarchy exist yet: in Cheweenee, who 
is chief of all the villages in Squaw Val- 
ley; in Watooga, chief of the three up- 
per villages on King’s River; and in 
Sloaknitch, chief of all the Chookchan- 
cie villages. 

The captain has no substantial author- 
ity, not even to appoint the time for a 
fandango or a §pecial mourning; he can 
only request the chief to do it in his be- 
half. Nowadays, however, there are 
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many villages which have broken away, 
and are entirely independent ; their cap- 
tains exercising such limited power as 
they can, without reference to any supe- 
rior. But the chief sometimes wields a 
very considerable authority, as will be 
evinced in the following instances. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago, Pascual 
consolidated all the Yocut villages on 
King’s River, excepting only the one at 
the mouth, into a robust little kingdom, 
and he made his name feared and dread- 
ed for many a score of miles around. 
He apprenticed out his subjects at will, 
adults as well as children, to the Amer- 
ican ranchmen, on life-long indentures, 
which the former accounted as binding 
as the decrees of heaven. 

Nyackaway was a famous prophet of 
the Chookchancies, who died in 1854. 
It is said that his power was acknowl- 
edged from King’s River as far north as 
Columbia, but this seems doubtful. Ny- 
ackaway had.a lofty ambition, and he 
meditated great and beneficent designs 
for his people, but he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. He sought to mollify all 
those miserable janglings and that clan- 
nishness which have been so fatal to the 
California Indians; to reconcile the war- 
ring captains of villages and chiefs of 
tribes, and thereby harmonize them into 
one powerful nation, peaceful and happy 
at home, and feared by all their neigh- 
bors. But the question of a food-supply 
was one which this savage statesman, 
able and far-sighted as he was, could not 
master. In former times they had im- 
mense herds of elk and deer, and, sweep- 
ing across the plains on their swift mus- 
tangs, they could shoot down a fat dron- 
co, bogged by the lake, and procure an 
abundant supply of meat. But now all 
these were gone. They had to scatter 
into families, and miserably grub for 
roots; the accursed feuds of the petty 
captains were eternally breaking out 
afresh. Nyackaway beheld one hope 
after another, one humane design after 
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another, pass away. He exclaimed, in 
his melancholy, “I wish to live no long- 
er,” and died broken-hearted. 

Another notable characteristic of the 
Yocuts is the potent influence and the 
long peregrinations of their wizards, or 
rain-makers (face). Caya, who lives at 
Woodville, is one instance; but the most 
remarkable is Hopoadno. Though liv- 
ing at Fort Tejon, and therefore not 
strictly a Yocut, he has, by his personal 
presence, by his eloquence, and by his 
cunning jugglery, made his authority 
recognized for two hundred miles north- 
ward. In 1870, the first of two succes- 
sive years of drought, he made a pilgrim- 
age from the fort as far up as King’s 
River. At every centrally located vil- 
lage he made a pause, and dispatched 
runners to fetch in the Indians of all the 
neighboring villages to listen to him. 
In long and elaborate harangues he 
would promise to bring rain on the 
dried-up earth and terminate the drought, 
if they would contribute liberally of their 
substance. But they were then incred- 
ulous, for he was as yet a man talking de 
bene esse, and they mostly laughed him 
to scorn; whereupon he would stalk out 
of the village in high dudgeon, denoun- 
cing woe upon their sinful heads, and 
threatening them with a second year of 
drought, worse than ever before. Sure 
enough, the enraged Hopoadno brought 
drought yet another year, and the In- 
dians were smitten with remorse and 
terror, believing him endowed with su- 
perhuman power. When, next year, he 
made a second journey through the land, 
offerings were showered upon him, and 
the savages listened with trembling. He 
compelled them to pay him fifty cents 
apiece, and many gladly gave him more. 
Some waggish Americans, being reliev- 
ed by the drought from the necessity of 
working their ranches, attended one of 
his harangues, and contributed a half- 
dollar each, telling him if he did not 
manufacture some rain they would kill 
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him. And, sure enough, Hopoadno was 
right a second time; for in autumn the 
windows of heaven were opened, and 
the land had abundant rain. All the old 
generation of Indians were now confirm- 
ed in believing him a genuine wizard, 
and even the younger ones, imbued with 
American ideas, were troubled in their 
minds concerning him. 

As to the implements and weapons of 
the Yocuts, there are some interesting 
particulars to be noted. The Indians 
on the plains, as everywhere in the San 
Joaquin and Sacramento valleys, make 
no bows, but purchase them all from the 
mountaineers. This is because they 
have no cedar. This wood is extreme- 
ly brittle when dry, and is then the poor- 
est possible material for bows; but by 
anointing it every day with deer’s mar- 
row while it is drying, the Indian over- 
comes this quality, and renders it the 
best. The bow is taken from the white 
or sap-wood, the outside of the tree be- 
ing also the outside of the bow. It is 
scraped and polished down with won- 
derful painstaking, so that it may bend 
evenly, and the ends are generally carv- 
ed so as to point back slightly. Then 
the Indian takes a quantity of deer’s 
sinew, splits it up with flint into small 
fibres, and glues them on the flat outside 
of the bow until it becomes hemispheri- 
cal. These strips of sinew, being lap- 
ped around the end of the bow and 
doubled back a little, impart to it an 
amazing strength and elasticity. The 
glue is made by boiling deer and elk- 
bones, and combining the product with 
pitch. I saw a bow, thus carefully 
made, in the hands of a white- haired 
chief, and it was truly a magnificent 
weapon. It was about five feet long, 
smooth and shining—for whenever it 
becomes a little soiled the fastidious 
savage scrapes it slightly with flint, then 
anoints it afresh with marrow—and of 
such great strength that it would require 
a giant to bend it properly. For lack of 
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skins, the owner carried it in a calico 
case. The string, composed of strands 
of sinew, was probably equal in strength 
to a half-inch rope of sea-grass. When 
not in use, the bow was unstrung, and 
the string tied around the left segment. 
To prevent the slightest lesion of its 
polished surface, the old hunter had 
slipped on the bow, where the string 
was tied around it, a short section of fur 
from a mountain-cat’s tail. 

Of arrows, the Indians living on the 
plains make a few for themselves, from 
button-willow, straight twigs of buckeye, 
and reeds; but the most durable come 
from the mountains. There are two 
sorts —war-arrows and game-arrows ; 
the former furnished with flint heads, the 
latter not. The shaft of the war-arrow 
generally consists of a single piece, but 
that of the game-arrow frequently con- 
tains two or three pieces, furnished with 
sockets so as to fit into each other. 
When the hunter, lurking behind the 
covert, beholds the quarry approaching, 
he quickly measures with his eye the 
probable length of the shot he will have 
to make, and if a long one, he couches 
the arrow with three pieces; but if a 
short one, with extraordinary dispatch 
he twitches it apart, takes out the mid- 
dle section, clasps together the two end 
sections, and shoots. An arrow made 
of what we should account the frailest 
material, the tender shoot of a buckeye, 
and pointed with flint, has carried death 
to many a savage in battle. I have seen 
an Indian couch a game-arrow, which 
was pointed simply with a piece of ar- 
row-wood, and drive it a half-inch into 
the body of an oak! An old hunter says 
he has seen a California Indian stand a 
full hundred paces from a hare, raise his 
long and polished bow, shoot a quick 
glance along the arrow, then send it 
whizzing through both the enormous 
ears of the animal, pinning him fast to 
a tree. 

These Indians—at least those who 
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choose to make them—like most Cali- 
fornia tribes, have always worn mocca- 
sins of a very rude construction, more 
properly called sandals. Their method 
of tanning was by means of brain-water. 
They dried the brain of a deer or an elk, 
reduced it to powder, put the powder 
into water, and in this decoction soaked 
the skins—a process which answered 
tolerably well. The graining was done 
with flints. 

Their money consists of the usual 
shell- buttons, and a string of them 
reaching from the point of the middle 
finger to the elbow is valued at twenty- 
five cents. A section of bone, very white 
and polished, about 2% inches long, is 
sometimes strung on the string, and 
rates ata bit. They always undervalue 
articles which they procure from Amer- 
icans. For instance, goods which cost 
them at the store $5 they sell among 
themselves for $3. 

They say that, in former times, they 
rubbed their acorns to flour on a stone 
like the Mexican metate—a suggestion 
of the mouse; but now they pound them 
up in mortars—a suggestion of the wiser 
coyote. In Coarse Gold Gulch, on one 
great bowlder, I counted eighty-six of 
these mortar-holes, an evidence of a for- 
mer great density of population. For 
snaring quails, rabbits, and other small 
animals, they employ cords made of a 
kind of wild flax growing on the Sierra 
Nevada. 

Manzanita-cider is manufactured by 
the Yocuts, of a quality greatly superior 
to the wretched stuff made by the Win- 
toons. After reducing the berries to 
flour by pounding, they carefully sep- 
arate out all the seeds and skins, then 
soak the flour in water for a considera- 
ble space of time. A squaw then heaps 
it up ina little mound, with a crater in 
the centre, into which she pours a mi- 
nute stream of water, allowing it to per- 
colate through. In this manner she 
manufactures about a gallon an hour of 
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a really delicious beverage—clear, cool, 
of a pale claret color, and richer than 
most apple-cider made in California. 

In the mountain streams which dis- 
charge into Tulare Lake, the Yocuts 
catch lake-trout, chubs, and suckers. 
Sometimes they construct a weir across 
the river, with a narrow chute and a trap 
set in it; then go above and stretch a 
line of brushwood from bank to bank, 
which they drag down-stream, driving 
the fish into the trap. A curious meth- 
od is employed on Tule River and King’s 
River. An Indian takes a funnel-shap- 
ed trap in his teeth and hands, buoys 
himself on a little log, then floats silent- 
ly down the rapids, holding the net open 
to receive the fish that happen to be 
shooting up. On Tulare Lake the sav- 
ages construct very rude punts, mere 
troughs, of tule, in which they cruise 
timidly about the shores. There is a 
margin where the bottom is almost level 
and the waves run light; but the mid- 
dle of the lake is said to be of a prodig- 
ious depth, and there the billows thrash 
themselves into an oceanic vastness. 

About the lake a family will occasion- 
ally be found using a portable stone mor- 
tar. The Indians always admit that they 
did not manufacture these implements, 
but chanced upon them in digging or on 
the surface, and that they belonged to a 
race older and other than their own. 
But they sometimes have the ingenuity 
to improve upon them, by fastening a 
basket hopper around the top, to pre- 
vent the acorns from flying out. Around 
the lake and on King’s River these mor- 
tars are remarkably numerous. 

On Tule River I saw the process of 
basket-weaving. Instead of willow twigs 
for the framework or warp, the squaw 
takes the long stalks of rye-grass; and 
for the threads or woof, various barks 
and roots, split fine—pine-root for white, 
willow- bark for brown, and some un- 
known bark for black. She simply bends 
the stalk round and round, renewing it 


when necessary, and passes the thread 
over it and under the one beneath. For 
an awl she employs the sharpened thigh- 
bone of a hawk. 

All the tribes of California have a 
method of gambling with pieces of bone 
wrapped in pellets of grass, but the Yo- 
cuts have another way, employed only 
by the women. It is a kind of dice- 
throwing, and is called oochoouws. For 
a dice, they take half of a large acorn or 
nut-shell, fill it level with pitch and pul- 
verized charcoal, and inlay it with bits 
of bright-colored shells. For a dice-ta- 
ble they weave a very large, fine basket, 
almost flat, and ornamented with various 
devices woven in colors. Four squaws 
sit around it on mats to play, and a fifth 
keeps tally with sticks. There are eight 
dice, which the players scoop up in their 
hands and dash into the basket, count- 
ing the number which remain with the 
flat side uppermost. How many scores 
make a game, or how the parties are con- 
stituted, I could not discover, for they 
played right on and on without cessation, 
and with the utmost infatuation; neither 
could I by any means discern when one 
had forfeited her right to throw, and an- 
other gained it. The rapidity with which, 
at a single glance, they added up all the 
numbers was wonderful. After each 
throw the player would exclaim “ yetne” 
(equivalent to “one-ne”), or “ wéatac,” 
or “‘co-mi-éh,” which words are simply 
a kind of sing-song or chanting. One 
old squaw, with scarcely a tooth in her 
head, one eye gone, her face all wither- 
ed, but with a lower jaw as of iron, and 
features denoting a most resolute will— 
a reckless old gambler, and evidently a 
teacher to the others—after every throw 
would grab into the basket and whisk 
her hand across it, as if by the motion 
of the air to turn the dice over on the 
flat surfaces, and ejaculate “w<éatac/” 
It was amusing to see the savage ener- 
gy with which this fierce, old, battered 
hag carried on the game. 
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The range of food consumed by the 
Yocuts is quite extensive. Around the 
lake they cut and dry the seed-stalks of 
a kind of flag, which has a head some- 
thing like a teasel, then thrash out the 
seed and make it into panada; also the 
wild-rye and sunflower. They eat grass- 
nuts and the seeds of the same—a plant 
with a file-shaped stalk. In the mount- 
ains they used to fire the forests, and 
thereby catch great quantities of grass- 
hoppers and caterpillars, already roast- 
ed, which they consumed with relish. 
But since about 1862, for some reason 
or other, the yield of grasshoppers has 
been very limited. They are fond of a 
huge succulent worm, resembling the 
tobacco-worm, which is also roasted. 
Dogs are reared largely for the flesh 
they supply, which is accounted by them 
a special dainty, and which serves, like 
the farmer’s chickens, as a kind of re- 
serve supply when other meat is lack- 
ing. 

Among the animals that are sacred to 
them is the rattlesnake (/aye/), which 
they never destroy. A story is related 
of an Indian who captured one on the 
plains and tenderly carried it into the 
mountains, where he released it, that it 
might be less liable to the assaults of 
White men; and of another, who, see- 
ing an American about to destroy one, 
scared it into a crevice of rock for safe- 
ty. The coyote also moves among them 
with perfect impunity, for he is revered 
as the creator of the universe. Before 
the ruthless American came, these ani- 
mals swarmed thick about every mount- 
ain rancheria, and they often would pur- 
sue the dogs right into the village. It 
is a singular fact that in several of the 
northern languages Azyz denotes “dog,” 
while in the Yocut, #éyw (Qy.? Chinese 
kiuen) is “coyote.” Indeed, to judge 
from his appearance to this day, the In- 
dian dog is an animal in whose geneal- 
ogy the coyote appears to have largely 
assisted. In the Wintoon language the 
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word for “coyote” signifies “hill-dog.” 

As among all savages, the wizard or 
rain-maker is a person of mighty conse- 
quence, though he can be put to death 
for cause by a majority of the council. 
The wizard sometimes chews the seeds 
of the “jimson,” which have the same 
effect upon him as opium, and he raves, 
maunders, and gives forth oracular say- 
ings, which the savages regard as the 
utterances of one inspired. The In- 
dians relate a story of one wizard who 
chewed too much “jimson,” and yield- 
ed up the ghost. 

It is the custom of these jugglers to 
hold every spring the Rattlesnake Dance 
(¢atulowis), which is a source of great 
revenue to the cunning rogues. They 
plant green boughs in a circle, inclosing 
a space fifty or sixty yards in diameter, 
wherein these performances are held, as 
well as most other Yocut dances. The 
great audience is congregated in the 
middle, while the wizards dance around 
the circle, next to the arboreal wall. 
Besmeared with numerous fantastical 
streaks of paint, and gorgeously topped 
with feathers, four of them caper around 
like circus -clowns, chasing each other, 
chanting, brandishing rattlesnakes, twin- 
ing them about their arms, and suffering 
them to bite their hands. It is suppos- 
ed that the jugglers have either plucked 
out the fangs of the snakes, or have al- 
lowed the reptiles to drink no water for 
a number of days beforehand, which is 
said to render them harmless. But the 
credulous savages believe the jugglers 
invulnerable, and eagerly crowd forward 
with their offerings, in return for which 
the wizards give them complete immu- 
nity and absolution from all rattlesnake 
bites for the space of one year. The 
younger Indians, somewhat indoctrinat- 
ed in American ideas, have become skep- 
tical concerning these dances, which they 
contemptuously term “skunk-meetings,” 
to the great grief and scandal of their 
pious elders. 
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An old Indian, named Chuchuka, re- 
lates that many years ago there was a 
terrible plague, which raged on both 
sides of the Fresno, destroying thou- 
sands of people. According to his ac- 
count, it was a black-tongue disease. 
Abundant evidences of his truthfulness 
have been discovered in those localities, 
in the shape of human bones. A man, 
named Holt, was digging a ditch on 
Ray’s ranch, near Sand Creek, and 
found such an immense quantity of 
bones, about eighteen inches beneath 
the surface, that, after digging three 
hundred yards, he was forced to aban- 
don the undertaking. On Hildreth’s 
ranch, near the Pool of Water, a large 
boxful of bones was collected in making 
a garden. 

Nowadays, from $20 to $30 in gold is 
paid for a wife, but this only for a virgin. 
For a widow, or a: maiden suspected of 
being unchaste, no man will pay any- 
thing or make any presents. And it is 
due to the Yocuts to state, that a pioneer 
who has lived among them twenty-one 
years affirms that, before the arrival of 
the Americans, they were comparatively 
virtuous. Dr. E. B. Bateman, physician 
to the Tule River Reservation, gives me 
the information that both females and 
males, though bathing entirely separate, 
never enter the water without wearing 
at least cinctures about their waists; 
and this is corroborated by an old resi- 
dent on King’s River. Charles Malt- 
by, agent of the above reservation, and 
well acquainted with aboriginal habits 
throughout the State, also affirms that 
the Yocuts are purer than their north- 
ern brethren; and that the Indians of 
southern California are less addicted to 
the infamous practice of selling the vir- 
tue of their women to Americans than 
those of the north. Though the lan- 
guage has a word for “prostitute,” it 
has what is generally accounted a fa- 
vorable indication, separate words for 
“woman” (#okella) and “wife” (mokee), 
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also for “man” (ono) and “husband” 
(loweet). 

Many years ago, the Indians dwelling 
on the lake about the mouth of King’s 
River were carried away captives by the 
Spaniards, and taken to San Luis Obis- 
po. After a long residence there, upon 
the breaking up of the missions, they re- 
turned to their native land; but mean- 
time a new generation had grown up, to 
whom the old mission was their home. 
They yearned to return, and to this 
day they make an annual pilgrimage to 
San Luis Obispo, where they remain a 
month. They would by preference live 
there all their remaining days, only their 
children, born on the shores of Tulare 
Lake, will not consent. Some persons 
may jump at this as a convincing proof 
of the affection of the Indians for the 
old Jesuit Aadres ; but it is a non segut- 
tur, because the pilgrimage is easily 
enough accounted for by the California 
Indian’s proverbial love for his birth- 
place, even as the children of Israel 
lusted for the flesh- pots of that Egypt 
which had scourged them. 


ORIGIN OF THE MOUNTAINS. 

Once there was a time when there 
was nothing in the wide world but water. 
About the place where Tulare Lake now 
is, there was a pole standing far up out 
of the water, and on it perched a hawk 
and acrow. First, one of them would 
sit on it awhile, then the other would 
knock him off, and sit on it himself. 
Thus they sat on top of the pole above 
the waters for many generations. At 
length they wearied of the lonesome- 
ness, and they created the birds which 
prey on fish, such as the kingfisher, the 
duck, the eagle, the pelican, etc. Among 
them was a very small duck, which dived 
down to the bottom, picked up its beak 
full of mud, arose to the surface, died, 
and laid floating on the water. The 
hawk and the crow then fell to and gath- 
ered all the mud out of the duck’s beak, 
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and with it commenced the creation of 
the mountains. 

They began at the place now called 
Tehatchaypah Pass, and the hawk made 
the eastern range, while the crow made 
the western. Little by little, as they 
dropped in bit after bit of the earth, 
these mighty mountains grew and heav- 
ed themselves athwart the waters, grad- 
ually stretching northward. It was a 
labor of many snows; but finally the 
workers met at Mount Shasta, and the 
task was finished. But behold! when 
they compared their mountains, it was 
found that the western portion was a 
great deal larger than the other. Then 
the hawk said to the crow, “How did 
this happen, you rascal? I warrant you 
stole some of the earth out of my bill, 
and that is why your mountain is the 
largest.” It was a fact, and the crow 
laughed in his claws. Then the hawk 
went and got some Indian tobacco, and 
chewed it, which made him exceedingly 
wise. So he took hold of the mount- 
ains and slipped them round in a circle, 
putting the range he had made in place 
of the other; and that is the reason the 
Sierra Nevada is now larger than the 
Coast Range. 


This legend is of value, as showing 
the aboriginal notions of geography. To 
illustrate his meaning, the Indian who 
narrated the story drew in the sand a 
long ellipse, representing quite accurate- 
ly the shape of the two great ranges. He 
was an Indian of ordinary intelligence, 
and had never traveled; so his informa- 
tion must have been shared by his tribe. 

While I was in Coarse Gold Gulch, 
it was my good fortune to witness the 
great Dance for the Dead, or Dance of 
Weeping (A oftéwachi/), which was one 
of the most extraordinary human spec- 
tacles I ever beheld. It was not the 
regular annual mourning, but a special 
one, held in behalf of Colémusnim, a 
sub-chief of the Chookchancies, who 
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had recently lost a sister; but it was in 
all respects as strange, as awful, and as 
imposing an exhibition of barbaric su- 
perstition and barbaric affection as is 
afforded by the formal anniversary. Not 
to my dying hour will the memory of that 
frightful midnight pageant be effaced. 

It will be well to explain that, among 
the Yocuts, this Dance of Weeping is 
protracted nearly or quite a week. The 
first two or three nights—while they are 
waiting for the arrival of all the delega- 
tions and the late comers—are occupied 
only in speech- making, story-telling, 
jokes, etc., until a late hour; but during 
the last three nights they dance through- 
out the night until morning, and on the 
third night about daybreak they burn 
the offerings consecrated to the dead. 
This happened to be the first of the 
three last nights, hence no burning oc- 
curred; but in every other respect it 
was complete, and all the exercises were 
conducted with more energy and by 
fuller choruses than they would have 
been after the Indians had become ex- 
hausted. 

When the Indian interpreter, Tueh, 
and myself entered the camp it was al- 
ready an hour after nightfall; but there 
were yet no indications of a beginning 
of the dark orgies that were to be en- 
acted. We found about three hundred 
Indians assembled, at a place remote 
from any American habitations, in a 
gloomy ravine, and encamped in open 
booths of brushwood running around 
three sides of a spacious quadrangle. 
This quadrangle had been swept and 
beaten hard for a dancing-floor, and 
near one of the inside corners there was 
a small circular embankment of earth 
like a circus-ring, with the sacred fire 
brightly burning in the centre. Cold- 
musnim and his relatives, the chief 
mourners, occupied the corner-booths 
near this ring, and near by was Sloak- 
nitch, the head-chief of the Chook- 
chancies, by whose authority this assem- 
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bly had been convened. Here and there 
a fire burned with a staggering, sleepy 
blaze just outside the quadrangle, faintly 
gleaming through the booth; at inter- 
vals an Indian moved stealthily across 
the half-illuminated space within; while 
every now and then the atmosphere was 
made discordant and hideous, as indeed 
the whole night was, during the most 
solemn periods, by the yelping, snarling, 
and fighting of the accursed hordes of 
dogs. 

For fully a half-hour we slowly saun- 
tered and loitered about the quadrangle, 
conversing in undertones, but still noth- 
ing occurred to break the sombre silence, 
save the continually repeated scurries of 
yelps and howls from the abominable 
dogs. Now and then an Indian slowly 
passed across and sat down on the em- 
bankment, while others in silence occa- 
sionally fed the fire. But at last, from 
Colémusnim’s quarter, there came up 
out of the darkness a long, wild, haunt- 


ing wail, floating out through the silent 
night with an inexpressible mournful- 


ness. After a few minutes, it was re- 
peated. Soon another joined in, then 
another, and another — slowly, very 
slowly — until the whole quarter was 
united in a dirge-like, eldritch, dismal 
chorus. After about half an hour, the 
wailing ceased as slowly as it began, 
and there was profound, death-like si- 
lence, broken only by the often-renewed 
janglings of the dogs. 

Some time elapsed before any further 
development occurred, and then Sloak- 
nitch, a little old man, but erect as an 
arrow, with a keen face and basilisk 
eyes, stepped forth into the quadrangle, 
and began to walk slowly to and fro 
around three sides, making the opening 
proclamation. He spoke in extremely 
short, jerky sentences, with much repe- 
tition, substantially as follows : 

“Make ready for the mourning. Let 
all make ready. Everybody make ready. 
Prepare your offerings. Your offerings 
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to the dead. Have them all ready. 
Show them to the mourners. Let them 
see your sympathy. The mourning 
comes on. It hastens. Everybody 
make ready,” ete. 

He continued thus about twenty min- 
utes; then closed, and re-entered his 
booth, after which he took no further 
part in the proceedings except as a pri- 
vate person. Ly this time, the Indians 
had collected in considerable numbers, 
sitting on the embankment. They kept 
slowly coming forward until the circle 
was completed, and the fire was only 
visible shooting above their heads. A 
low hum of conversation began to buzz 
around it, as of gradually awaking ac- 
tivity. The slow piston-rod of aborigi- 
nal dignity was beginning to ply, the 
clatter of the machinery was slowly 
swelling up. Indians, like Germans, 
must take their time. No woman had 
yet appeared on the scene. It was now 
quite ten o’clock, and we were getting 
impatient. 

Presently, the herald —a short, stout 
Indian with a most voluble tongue— 
came out into the quadrangle with a 
very long staff, and paced slowly up and 
down the line of booths, proclaiming: 
“Prepare for the dance. Let all make 
ready. We are all friends. We are 
all one people. We were a great tribe 
once. Now we are small. All our 
hearts are as one. We have one heart. 
Make ready your offerings. The women 
have the most money. They have the 
most offerings. They give the most. 
Get ready the tobacco. Let us chew 
the tobacco,” etc. This man spoke with 
an extraordinary amount of repetition. 
For instance, he would say: “The 
women — the women —the women — 
have the most—have the most—the 
most money—have the most money — 
the women—the women —have the 
most offerings—the most offerings — 
give the most—give the most — the 
women—the women—give the most.” 
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He spoke about as long as the head- 
chief had; and while he was speaking, 
the savages were preparing a decoction 
of Indian tobacco by the sacred fire. 
When he ceased speaking, he took his 
place in the circle, and all began to sip 
and taste the tobacco, which seemed to 
be intended as a kind of mortification of 
the flesh. Sitting along on the embank- 
ment, while the nauseous mess was 
passing around in a basket, and others 
were tasting the boiled leaves, they 
sought to mitigate the bitter dose with 
jokes and laughter. For instance, one 
said: “Did you ever see the women 
gather tobacco for themselves?” This 
was intended as a jest, for no woman 
ever touches the weed, but nobody 
laughed at it. As the powerful emetic 


began to work out its inevitable effect, 
one after another arose from the cir- 
cle, and passed slowly and silently into 
the outer darkness, whence there pres- 
ently came up to our ears certain dole- 


ful and portentous sounds, painfully 
familiar to those who have journeyed 
much on the ocean. After all the In- 
dians in the circle, except a few with 
strong stomachs, had gone forth and re- 
turned to their places, the hour being 
eleven o’clock, the herald passed around 
as before, making the third proclama- 
tion: 

“Let all mourn and weep. O, weep 
for the dead. Think of the dead body 
lying in the grave. We shall all die 
soon—all die. We were a great people 
once. We are weak and little now. 
Soon we shall all be gone. Be sorrow- 
ful in your hearts. O, let sorrow melt 
your hearts. Let your tears flow fast. 
We are one people. We are all friends. 
All our hearts are one heart.” 

For the last hour or so, the mourners 
and their friends and sympathizers, 
mostly women, had been collecting in 
Colémusnim’s quarter, preparing their 
offerings. Occasionally, a long, solitary 
wail came up, trembling on the night-air. 
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At the close of the third proclamation, 
the death-dance and the mourning be- 
gan—the Indians being crowded pro- 
miscuously in a great open booth. As 
they danced, they held aloft in their 
hands or on their heads the articles they 
intended to give in memory of the dead. 
It was a splendid exhibition of barbaric 
gewgaws. Glittering necklaces of rare 
marine shells; bits of American tapes- 
try; baskets of the most intricate work- 
manship—on which they had toiled long 
months, perhaps years—circled and fur- 
red with hundreds of little quail-plumes, 
bespangled with beads, scalloped, fes- 
tooned, and embroidered with beadery 
until there was scarcely place for the 
handling; plumes, furs, shawls, etc. 
Colémusnim had a pretty plume of me- 
tallic- glistening raven’s feathers in his 
hand. But the most remarkable article 
was a great plume, nearly six feet long, 
shaped like a parasol slightly opened, 
mostly of raven’s feathers, but contain- 
ing rare and brilliant spoils from all the 
birds of the forest, topped with a small- 
er plume or kind of coronet, and lavish- 
ly bedecked through all its length with 
bulbs, shell-clusters, circlets of feathers, 
dangling festoons —a magnificent bau- 
ble, towering far above all ; its glittering 
spangles and nodding plume on plume, 
contrasted strangely with the tattered, 
howling savagery over which it gor- 
geously swayed and flaunted. Another 
woman had an image, very rudely con- 
structed of shawls and clothing, to rep- 
resent the dead sister. 

The beholding of all these things — 
some of which had belonged to the dead 
woman—and the strong contagion of 
human sorrow, wrought the Indians in- 
to a frenzy. Wildly they leaped and 
wailed; some flung themselves on the 
earth, and beat their breasts. There 
were continual exhortations to grief. 
Sloaknitch, sitting on the ground, pour- 
ed forth burning and piercing words: 
“We have all one heart. All our hearts 
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Our eyes weep tears 
like a living spring. O, think of the 
poor dead woman in the grave.” Cold- 
musnim—a savage of a majestic pres- 
ence, bating his garb—though a hesi- 
tating orator, was so broken with grief 
that his few sobbing words moved the 
listeners like a funeral knell. Behold- 
ing now and then an especial friend in 
the circle of sitters, he would run and 
fall upon his knees before him, bow his 
head to the earth, and give way to un- 
controllable sorrow. Other mourners 
would do the same, presenting to the 
friend’s gaze some object which had be- 
longed to the lamented woman. The 
friend, if a man, would pour forth long 
condolences; if a woman, she would 
receive the mourner’s head in her lap, 
tenderly stroke down the hair, and unite 
in lamentation. Many eyes, both of men 
and women, of mourners and strangers, 
glistened in the flickering firelight with 
copious and genuine tears. 

But amid all this heart-felt mourning, 


bleed with yours. 


there were occasional manifestations of 
purely mechanical grief which were very 


laughable. The venerable Sloaknitch, 
although a gifted and thrilling orator, a 
savage Nestor, preserved a dry eye; but 
once in awhile he would arise in his 
place and lift his voice on high like a 
sand-hill crane, then presently sit down 
and calmly light a cigarette. After smok- 
ing awhile, he would stand up again and 
join in the mourning. Cigarettes were 
constantly being smoked. An Indian 
would take one out of his mouth, give 
a prolonged and most dolorous blast, 
and then take two or three whiffs again. 
Yet even these comical manifestations 
were so entirely in earnest, that nobody 
thought of laughing at the time; and, 
though one’s sense of humor could not 
but make silent note of them the while, 
they were greatly overborne by the pre- 
ponderance of real sorrow, by the spon- 
taneous and unmistakable outpouring of 
grief. So far, even, from smiling at 
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them, one might, without accusation of 
sentimental weakness, have dropped a 
tear at the spectacle of these poor creat- 
ures, weeping not more perhaps for the 
loved and lost than over their own mis- 
erable destiny of extermination. 

These demonstrations continued fora 
very long time, and I began again to be 
impatient, believing that the principal 
occasion had passed. It appeared aft- 
erward that the Indians are required by 
their creed and custom to prolong the 
proceedings until daybreak ; hence this 
extreme deliberation. But at last, about 
one o’clock in the morning, upon some 
preconcerted signal, there was a sudden 
and tumultuous rushing from all quar- 
ters of the encampment, amid which the 
interpreter and myself were almost borne 
down. For the first time during the 
night the women appeared conspicuous- 
ly upon the scene, thronged into the sa- 
cred circle, and quickly formed a ring 
around the fire—a single circle of maid- 
ens facing inward. The whole multi- 
tude of the populous camp crowded 
about, surging and jostling. A choir 
of male singers took their stations hard 
by, and commenced the death - song, 
though they were inaudible except to 
the nearest listeners. At the same in- 
stant the young women began their 
frightful dance, which consisted of two 
leaps on each foot alternately, causing 
the body to rock to and fro, and either 
hand was thrust out with the swaying, 
as if the offering it held were about to 
be consigned to the flames; while the 
breath was forced out with violence, in 
regular cadence, with a harsh and grid- 
ing sound of “Heh!” The blaze of the 
sacred fire flamed redly out between the 
bodies of the dancers swaying in ac- 
cord; while the disheveled locks of the 
leaping hags wildly snapping in the night- 
wind, the blood-curdling rasp of their 
breath in concert, and the frightful ulu- 
lations and writhing of the mourners, 
conspired to produce a terrible effect. 
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At the sight of this weird, awful, and 
lurid spectacle, which was swung into 
motion so suddenly, I felt all the blood 
creep and tingle in my veins. We were 
beholding now at last the great Dance 
for the Dead. 

All the long remainder of that frenzied 
night — from one o’clock to five —those 
women leaped in the maddening dance, 
through smoke, choking dust, darkness, 
glaring light, cold, and burning heat, 
amid the unceasing wail of the multi- 
tude, not knowing or heeding aught of 
anything else on earth. Once in five or 
ten minutes, when the choir finished a 
chorus, there was a pause of a few sec- 
onds, but no dancer moved from her 
place for a moment. What wonder that 
only the strongest young maidens were 
chosen for the duty! What wonder that 
the men avoided this terrible ordeal! 

About four o’clock in the morning, 
wearied with the din, and benumbed 
with the cold of the mountains, I crept 
away to a friendly blanket, and essayed 
to sleep. But it was in vain; for still 
through the night-air were borne to my 
ears the far-off crooning, the ululations, 
and that slow- pulsing, horrid ‘*Heh!” 
of the leaping witches, with all the dis- 
tant voices, each more distinct than ev- 
er before, of the mourning camp. The 
morning-star drew itself far up into the 
blue reaches of heaven, blinking in the 
cold, dry California air, and still all the 
mournful riot of that Walpurgis-night 
went on. Finally the rising sun made 
ruddy the eastern sky, but still there 
was no abatement. 

Then slowly a soft curtain of oblivion 
was drawn over everything; the distant 
voices died away, and were still; the 
wailing was ended; the dancers ceased 
because they were weary. For half an 
hour, perhaps, I slept. Then awaking 
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suddenly, I stood up in my blanket and 
looked down upon the camp, now broad- 
ly flooded by the level sun. It was as 
silent as the grave. Even the unresting 
dogs slept at last, and the Indian ponies 
ceased from browsing and stood still 
between the manzanita-bushes, to let 
the first sunshine warm and mellow 
their hides, on which the hair stood 
out straight. All that wonderful night 
seemed like the phantasmagoria of a 
fevered dream. 

Before the sun was three-quarters of 
an hour high, that tireless herald was 
out again, going the rounds, shouting 
loudly to waken the heavy sleepers. In 
a few minutes the whole camp was in 
motion; not one Indian remained, al- 
though many eyelids moved like lead. 
The choir of singers took their places 
promptly, and a great company of men 
and women, bearing their offerings aloft 
as before, joined in a tumultuous rush- 
round, yet all leaping in cadence, and 
with the same demoniacal “Heh!” of 
the breath in perfect unison. Every 
five minutes, upon the ceasing of the 
singers, all faced suddenly to the west, 
and ran forward a few paces with great 
clamor of lamentation. Those in the 
front ranks prostrated themselves, and 
bowed down their faces to the earth, 
while others stretched out their arms 
to the west, waving their offerings with 
imploring cries, as if vainly beckoning 
the departed spirits to return, or bidding 
them a last farewell. This is in accord- 
ance with their belief in a Happy West- 
ern Land. Upon ihe singers resuming, 
they would all rise and join again in the 
disorderly rush-round, raising a great 
cloud of dust. This lasted about an 
hour; then all was ended for the day, 
and the weary mourners betook them- 
selves to their booths and to sleep. 
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T last I could stand it no longer, 
A and, going to the mantel-shelf, I 
deliberately turned the picture face to 
the wall. Yet even after that, and though 
I could not see it, I felt as if those eyes 
with their baleful glare were still gazing 
into mine, and was just angrily mutter- 
ing to myself, “Why on earth does 
Fraser have such a picture in his pri- 
vate office ?”” when the door opened, and 
he entered. 

“Ah, Bennett! I am sorry I kept you 
waiting, but I had to stop at the Hall, 
and... who has been arranging things ?” 
looking toward the mantel-shelf. 

“T am the offender, if you mean that 
confounded picture. I turned it to the 
wall, for I had sat here with those eyes 
staring at me, until my flesh began to 
creep. What is it?—or, rather, who is 
it?” 

Ralph Fraser looked curiously at me, 
as he took down the picture and walked 
with it to his desk. Opening an inner 
drawer, he laid it in, and turned the lock. 
Then, taking off his coat, he came again 
toward the fire- place, motioned to me 
to take a seat, sat down, and looked 
thoughtfully at the fire. I was impa- 
tient, nervous, and said, tartly: 

“Well, how much longer are you go- 
ing to be dumb? and why did you send 
for me? I can’t afford to wait here all 
day.” 

He looked steadily at me for a min- 
ute, before he answered: 

“T am truly sorry, Harry, you were 
punctual, this morning, or rather that I 
was late; for it is something different 
from ordinary business that I want to 
talk to you about, and you seem —ex- 
cuse me — somewhat out of sorts.” 
“Well, I was all right till I came in 





here, and had no company save that 
picture. Is the business about that?” 
Then, as he nodded, “Well, fire away ! 
I am in sorts enough to listen, and give 
my opinion. Who is it?” 

“You know, Harry, I have a number 
of Spanish and Cuban - Spanish clients, 
but you may not know what a peculiar 
people, in some respects, they are; be- 
ing always in one extreme or the other 
—very suspicious of you, or else fool- 
ishly confiding ; and of the two varieties 
I think I prefer the former. You have 
often heard me speak of José Valri- 
ques?” 

I nodded assent. 

“Well, he was a curious client. He 
left me full power to lease his houses — 
he owned a good many —and invest the 
rents. Never but twice in the years I 
have been his lawyer has he asked to 
examine the accounts. As the request 
might, I know, come at any time, I have 
always kept them carefully balanced, so 
that in a few minutes’ time he could see 
where he stood. He reserved always 
his house No. 119, in Street, even 
when abroad, for he would often send 
home pictures and objects of v7¢u which 
he had picked up. He spent most of 
his time on the Continent. As the goods 
were always consigned to my care, I had 
them unpacked and arranged in No. 119; 
and, of course, it was necessary to have 
a trusty person in charge. Such a one 
I had—a woman who had been a ser- 
vant at my father’s; her daughter lived 
with her for company. Valriques knew 
and liked them. Well, a few weeks ago 
he turned up in his unexpected way. 
On entering my office, one morning — 
stay, I have the date, the 20th of March 
—I found him sitting where you are 
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now. He greeted me as if we had seen 
each other only a day or two before, in- 
stead of its being three years and more, 
and after a few unimportant questions, 
asked if I could show him how his ac- 
counts stood. I said, ‘Yes,’ and ina 
few minutes we were going over the 
book together. There was a balance of 
$5,000 in the bank to his credit, and I 
explained how I had left only that sum, 
investing the rest in another house. He 
seemed entirely satisfied. After a short 
silence, he asked: 

“*T own twelve houses, is it not so?’ 

“T assented. 

“Well, Mr. Fraser, as they are valu- 
able—each being worth somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $20,000, I under- 
stand—some must be sold, and I must 
have the money from them in ten days 
from now. I shall need $60,000; so 
that, even if all must be sacrificed but 
No. 119, it must be done, that I can 
have the money by the 3oth of March. 


You will not forget the amount—$60,000. 
Make the best terms you can; but that 
amount I must have on that day. I 
leave everything to you, and will be sat- 


isfied with what you do. Good morn- 
ing. I will call for the money!’ And 
ere I could collect my senses he was 
gone. 

“TI decided that it was not my busi- 
ness to interfere with the way in which 
he spent his money. I went to the best 
of the house-brokers, gave him a list of 
the houses, said I must have $60,000 on 
such a day, and he must get the best 
terms he could. By sacrificing four of 
the houses, we succeeded, and punctu- 
ally on the 30th Valriques appeared. I 
told him what I had done, and gave him 
the checks. He thanked me in an ab- 
stracted way, and gazed moodily at the 
fire. He was looking worn and hag- 
gard, and kept gnawing his under-lip. 
After awhile I turned to my desk and 
busied myself with my papers, when he 
suddenly broke silence: 
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“¢Mr. Fraser, I know you are an 
honest man. I want to place a trust in 
you. I want you to keep my will. If 
you hear nothing from me in the next 
ten years, and if by the 1st of January, 
1873, no one properly accredited appears 
claiming under the will, then open it 
and take out the inner paper—let that 
be my last will; and I trust you will see 
it carried out. If I do not claim the pa- 
pers myself, and my heir appears by the 
ist of January, 1873, then let the will 
stand, and burn the inner paper un- 
opened. Will you do this for me, and 
properly indorse these directions on the 
outside of the wrapper?’ 

“He handed me the papers, watched 
me as I did what he requested, and 
then locked up the papers in the safe. 

“*You will collect my rents as usual, 
and No. 119 must always be kept as it 
is. Now, as we may not meet for a long 
time, if ever again, I beg you, as a re- 
minder of me, to wear this,’ drawing a 
diamond ring from his finger, and slip- 
ping it on mine.” [Here Fraser point- 
ed to one I saw glittering on his little 
finger.] ‘Good day!’—and he was 
gone. 

“T thought of this interview at inter- 
vals during the day, but other business 
drove it from my mind, and I forgot all 
about Valriques in the press of other 
affairs, until Saturday, when who should 
come into the office but Millicent Far- 
rell, the woman who has had charge of 
No. 119. I supposed she had come to 
anticipate her salary; but when I saw 
her more closely, I was shocked at the 
change in the woman’s face—it was 
pinched and haggard, the eyes were 
worn and sleepless, and her whole ap- 
pearance was of a person hunted and 
worried to the limits of endurance. 

“ «Why, Millicent, what is the matter? 
Have you been ill?’ 

“ Carefully closing the door, she came 
up to me, and said, in a low voice, ‘O, 
Master Ralph’ (she had been my nurse), 
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‘I can stand it no longer. 
wild.’ 

“ «Stand what, Millicent ?’ 

“*«Mr. Valriques’ tormenting me so.’ 

“¢What!? I exclaimed, in amazement, 
‘I don’t understand.’ 

“‘Tisten, then, sir, and I will tell 
you.’ 

“Then such a tale as I heard! 
abbreviate for your benefit, Harry. 

“She said that Mr. Valriques came 
to the house, one afternoon, and asked 
if she and her daughter had any place 
where they could pass the night, as he 
wanted the house to himself. They 
could take a pass-key, and come back 
early in the morning, when he would be 
gone. They went off. When they came 
back next day, the house was empty: 
no bed had been slept in, and one of the 
parlor chairs had a portion of the back 
broken. Otherwise, everything was as 
usual. Now begins the improbable part 


I shall go 


I will 


of my story.” 


I pricked up my ears. I had wonder- 
ed what was the meaning of this long 
preamble. 

“That night, Millicent said, after they 
had gone to bed, they were both awak- 
ened by hearing somebody call their 
names. Each thought it was the other, 
and answered, but both denied calling. 
In a few minutes they both heard again, 
‘Millicent! Anne!’ They gazed around, 
but saw nothing. Millicent, who is no 
coward, got up, and had just lit her 
lamp, when down-stairs, in the parlor, 
they heard the noise of something fall- 
ing, and an exclamation. Now thor- 
oughly alarmed, she, with Anne, crept 
cautiously down- stairs, and when they 
reached the parlor, found it deserted and 
quiet ; only they noticed that the broken 
chair, instead of being against the wall 
where they had placed it, was standing 
near the centre-table. They waited a 
few minutes; nothing more was heard, 
and they went back to bed. 

“The next night the same thing hap- 
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pened, and so for several nights. At 
last Millicent determined not to go to 
bed, but to watch in the parlor (all this 
took place before twelve o’clock); and 
they seated themselves there. Every- 
thing was quiet until about eleven —the 
usual time—when they heard, as before, 
the call, ‘Millicent! Anne!’ followed 
by a stifled groan, a fall, and she saw 
the broken chair raised as if to strike 
with, then replaced on the floor.” 

“How can you tell such stuff, Ralph? 
—the women are trying to impose upon 
you.” 

“That is what I thought, Harry; but 
when I asked her what night this first 
happened, she sajd the 31st of March— 
that Mr. Valriques had sent them away 
the evening of the 3oth. She said the 
voice was Mr. Valriques’ voice — she 
could not mistake it—and the tone was 
as if he were begging for help. She said 
they could stand it no longer; it had 
been going on now for over a fortnight. 
They had not spoken of it to anyone, 
and begged I would find another person 
to keep the house. 

“T was puzzled. The woman did not 
know that Valriques had received from 
me so much money on the 3oth. I had 
learned that he had drawn half of it in 
coin, and the other half in bills of ex- 
change. She was so straightforward in 
all her answers, that I began to feel there 
might be something wrong. Although 
not a believer in ghosts or spiritualism, 
no one could see or listen to Millicent 
without realizing that she had borne this 
secret till she could control her fears and 
nerves no longer. I promised to be at 
the house in the afternoon, and went up 
just before dark. There was the broken 
chair she had spoken of, one side of the 
back shattered as though a heavy blow 
had been struck with it. I staid through 
the evening, Harry; everything happen- 
ed just as she said. The voice was Val- 
riques’!” 

Heré Ralph stopped, and I sat dumb- 
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founded. He was no boy, to have his 
fancy run away with him, and yet... .In 
a few minutes he went on: 

“On Sunday I went to a medium, and, 
saying nothing of my story, asked if he 
could recommend any spirit-artist, as 
they are called. The medium gave me 
an address, and on Sunday evening there 
was a strange gathering in the parlor. 
The medium put the artist into the mag- 
netic sleep, or whatever it is called. A 
few minutes before eleven o’clock, he 
began to draw with great rapidity, and 
the result was the picture you saw here.” 

I started at this. “Now, you have 
never seen him; but the way in which 
the eyes affected you they did Millicent 
and I. It is a likeness of Valriques ; 
only with that look of horror, hate, and 
rage in the eyes, which in life we never 
saw.” 

Here Ralph again paused, and for 
awhile there was silence, which I broke 
by asking: 

“What are you going to do? Can 
you find out if there has been any foul 
play?” 

“IT mean to try. And now for what I 
want you todo. Thinking there might 
be a faint possibility of collusion between 
Millicent, the medium, and the artist, I 
sent yesterday to Boston for Lovell the 
medium, and Norris the spirit - painter. 
I want you to meet them at the train, 
and let them see no one here, until I call 
for them and you at the hotel. Then 
we will all, if you are willing, go togeth- 
er to No. 119, and sift this matter thor- 
oughly, if we can.” 

After a little reflection I consented, 
and we separated. I met my singular 
acquaintances, and as they did not know 
for what they were wanted, I felt sure 
they were not in collusion with any New 
York friends. At eight o’clock Ralph 
called, and, taking a carriage, we all 
drove to No. 119. I was myself struck 
by the haggard look of the woman who 
opened the door and ushered us into the 
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parlor, and to whom Ralph spoke as 
Millicent. Scarcely were we seated, 
when the medium said: 

“There is some one here besides our- 
selves. Shall I speak to him?” 

Ralph eagerly assented, and then, 
though we_heard no one ask, we heard 
the medium answer, and he said ab- 
ruptly : 

“T am to write a letter. 
per.” 

As soon as he received it, he began to 
write, evidently from dictation, and slow- 
ly. He gave the sheet to Ralph, who, 
glancing at it, said in astonishment: 

“Do you understand Spanish ?” 

“No,” replied Lovell, curtly; “he on- 
ly uses my fingers. I don’t understand 
a word I have written. But don’t talk 


Give me pa- 


to me; he wishes me to write another 
letter.” 

Again he began to write, while I, go- 
ing with Ralph to the other end of the 
room, listened attentively as he read in 


a startled whisper the following note, 
which he has preserved : 

**Mr. Fraser, will you in person deliver the note, 
which the medium is to write for me, at the door of 
the room, the number of which I will give? Remem- 
ber about my will. Let this house remain empty un- 
til my heir disposes of it; let nothing be touched, 
altered, or repaired, about or in it. Give Millicent 
and Anne whatever you think right, and bind these 
two men by bribes to secrecy. When the person 
comes, have my picture taken, and let her recognize 
it. _Of the money returned, invest it as you think 
best. be Ay 

The signature was peculiar, and the 
writing, Ralph said, was Valriques’. I 
began to feel somewhat uncanny myself, 
and did not like the idea of being left 
there while Ralph went after the un- 
known, but swallowed my fears as best 
I could. In a few minutes Lovell fin- 
ished the letter, addressed “‘ Mme. Isa- 
bel, No. 36, Hotel ——,” and gave it to 
Ralph, who, glancing at the address, 
started off. The medium put the artist 
into his trance, and then seemed to doze 
himself; while I, unable to control or 
conceal my nervousness, walked restless- 
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ly to and fro. In less than half an hour, 
I heard a carriage drive up, saw Ralph 
step out, and then assist a lady to alight, 
who slowly followed him up the steps. 
She shivered as she entered the par- 
lor, and, though she wore a heavy black 
ve'l, her ghastly pallor was visible even 
through its heavy folds. As she enter- 
ed, the artist began to draw, and I watch- 
ed him, fascinated by what grew beneath 
his fingers. As soon as the lady drew 
near the table, she trembled violently, 
and in broken tones gasped out: “ Par- 
don—pardon! For the love you once 
bore me, have pity!” I noticed that 
her eyes were turned in the same direc- 
tion as those of the artist, and she never 
once moved them; she seemed spell- 
bound. There was silence; though her 
lips moved, no sound came forth, and 
she clasped her hands in mute entreaty. 
We could hear nothing, but it was evi- 
dent, from the expression of their faces, 
that both she and the medium were lis- 
tening intently. He afterward said, that, 
although he could hear what was spoken, 
he could not understand it, and the lan- 
guage was probably Spanish, as were 
her answers, which, as Ralph and I knew 
the language, we could understand. Aft- 
er awhile, she said fervently, “I swear 
it, José,” and, sinking on her knees, re- 
peated an emphatic formula; then arose, 
and gazed and listened as before. Again, 
after another pause, she said the same, 
only adding, as she rose from her knees, 
“Spare me, José; for heaven’s sake, 
spare me! I will do as you say; but O, 
have mercy on me!” A third time she 
swore, and piteously asked, “Must I 
look?—is not this enough?” Then, 
evidently obeying some command, she 
walked up to the artist, and glanced 
over his shoulder. The pencil had just 
dropped from his hand; as she looked, a 
suppressed moan broke from her, and 
she fell heavily forward. We raised her, 
and called for Millicent. Ralph, hastily 
concealing the picture, bade the medium 
Vor. XI.—9. 
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awake the artist, and, imploring them to 
say nothing, begged them to go back to 
the hotel and wait for him. 

As soon as they were gone, he and I 
examined the portrait. It is by me now. 
Poor lady! I do not wonder at the shock 
it gave her. I have never shown it but 
to two persons, and it affected them so 
painfully that I keep it carefully hidden. 
It is the face and figure of a man about 
fifty; but the expression —imagine the 
head of horror by Angelo, with a living 
human soul in the eyes, in which glow 
hatred and wrath. The vest and shirt 
are torn open, and one hand rests ona 
wound in the breast, while the other 
points at the looker-on. That picture 
haunted me for days. As Ralph would 
not take it, and it seemed best not to 
destroy it, I kept it. In horror it sur- 
passes his, though the faces are the 
same; but in mine one almost hears the 
curses, which, from the glare of those 
intolerable eyes, the mouth must be ut- 
tering. 

While Millicent attended on the lady, 
Ralph told me, that, knowing the hotel, 
he went directly to the room, knocked, 
and she opened the door. 

“She is beautiful, Harry; but what- 
ever this terrible secret may be, it is 
slowly killing her. I never saw greater 
anguish in any eyes than in hers as she 
saw the address. She bade me enter, 
read the letter through, then, with a 
heart-broken sigh, passed into an ad- 
joining room, and in a few minutes re- 
turned, ready to accompany me. In ut- 
ter silence we were driven here. I wish 
we were out of this horrid business, 
though I don’t see but that I must bear 
the burden of it for years yet.” 

As he finished, the lady entered. In 
a low voice she spoke these words: “I 
am no longer needed, and would like 
to go back.” Followed by us, she re- 
entered the carriage, and in silence the 
drive was taken. Ralph and I went to 
my room, and there met the medium and 
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artist, who promised silence, and have 
kept their word I know. Then, too ex- 
cited for sleep or work, we talked and 
wondered what this all meant. We en- 
tirely forgot that Millicent and her daugh- 
ter were left alone, and did not think 
about them until the next morning, 
when, before going to business, we stop- 
ped at the house. We found that every- 
thing had been quiet the night before, so 
apparently the troubled spirit was at rest. 
They were only too thankful to leave 
the house, and the large sum Ralph paid 
them for their services would have in- 
sured their silence, even if there had not 
been the love and reverence for Ralph’s 
family which made them discreet. 

That day Ralph received a bundle, 
containing $20,000 of the $60,000 given 
to Valriques, and a note: 


“T leave to-day, 
fully as you will, I know, your promises, 


I will observe my vows as faith- 
I, Vv.” 


“¢T, V.’—do you suppose that stands 
for Isabel Valriques, and that she was 


his wife? Where did she go?” I ask- 
ed, in the evening, when he showed it 
to me. 

“She was known at the hotel as Mme. 
Dubois, and under that name sailed for 
Havre. But, Harry, this affair has com- 
pletely upset me; I have lost my powers 
of judging as te what I should do. Ido 
not know that Valriques was murdered, 
though the presumption is great. Some- 
times, for years, I have neither seen nor 
heard from him. He lived abroad, and 
must have had property there, for often 
two years have gone by without his draw- 
ing on me for funds. Would you stir in 
this matter, or would you do as he ask- 
ed—shut up No. 119, and wait for 1873? 
He may have had relatives—I do not 
know about that; but all his property 
here is in my hands, and I have full con- 
trol over it. What would you do?” 

“Tis an ugly business, Ralph, for two 
sober lawyers to start the rumor ‘that 
there has been a murder, on the strength 
ofa spiritual sitting. By the way, though 
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Millicent thinks that something is wrong, 
she doubtless puts it down to the fact 
of Valriques being an outlandish foreign- 
er. The medium does not understand 
Spanish; neither he nor the artist saw 
the picture; so only I. V., you, and I, 
know anything, and we very little. If 
Valriques is dead, we can do him no 
good. If that was his spirit, evidently 
he forced that poor woman to swear to 
do what he wanted, and I think the best 
thing we can do is, if possible, to dis- 
miss the whole subject from our minds.” 

“You forget I have that accursed will! 
Well, if anything happens to me before 
the ten years are gone, you must take 
charge of that. For fear we may both 
die, I will to-morrow put it in an envel- 
ope directed to my executors, with in- 
structions, but never will I have any- 
thing to do with a new Cuban client. 
Will you go with me to lock up that 
house, and leave it to the mice and 
roaches for the next ten years? I will 
never go near it again, nor let any one 
step inside of it, if I can help myself, un- 
til the rightful heir takes possession.”’ 

We found No. 119 deserted. Milli- 
cent had left everything in perfect order. 
We went all over the house to examine 
the fastenings, and I felt all the while as 
though an unseen third person went with 
us. It was with a feeling of relief that 
we closed and locked the front door aft- 
er us, and left the house unoccupied, 
save by the poor ghost. 

No. 119 is in the centre of one of the 
best blocks of comfortable though not 
“extra-fine”’ houses in the upper part of 
the city, and for a year or two Ralph had 
to refuse many applications for permis- 
sion to examine it, with a view either 
of buying or reuting. The neighbors at 
first wondered at its deserted condition, 
but considered it some freak of a crazy 
Cuban. After some years, however, it 
began to be whispered that there was 
something the matter with the “house, 
and that its neglected state injured oth- 
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er houses, besides rendering No. 119 
less valuable. To all objections, Ralph 
always answered that his instructions 
were explicit to leave it just so until his 
client should say otherwise. There are 
many, who, if I should give the name of 
the street, would remember how, when 
passing through, they have wondered 
why so nice a house should be left to go 
to ruin. 

And so the years went by. We often 
spoke of the affair, and wondered if time 
would ever solve the mystery. Once 
the police had notice that a burglar had 
entered No. 119, but when they reached 
it he had fled with such precipitation as 
to leave the door open. Whatever he 
had encountered in the house was evi- 
dently more to be dreaded than cold, 
exposure, and danger outside. 


Last December, just before Christmas, 
I had a letter from Ralph (we are now 
on the shady side of life), asking me to 
be at his office at two o’clock that after- 
noon. I went a few minutes before the 
time appointed, and found him surround- 
ed by a number of papers. Seeing a 
packet, from idle curiosity I lifted it, and 
again felt a thrill, when, as I turned it 
over, the eyes of José Valriques met 
mine. 

“Well, Harry, the same old affair. 
Yesterday I had a note informing me 
that Mr. José Valriques would be here 
at two o’clock P.M. to-day, if convenient 
to me, to receive his father’s will, which 
he had understood from his mother was 
in my possession. Ah, here he is!” 

There was a knock at the door. We 
were in Ralph’s private room. At his 
call, “Come in!” a clerk entered with 
a card—* José Valriques.” 

“Show the gentleman in,” said Ralph, 
impatiently, and with ill-concealed eager- 
ness we looked at the incomer. He bore 
no trace of resemblance to the portrait 
was tall, slight, and effeminate - looking. 
Ralph greeted him cordially, and the 
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young man handed him a packet, say- 
ing, “From my mother.” Then, as 
Ralph began reading the inclosures, he 
turned to me, and we talked desultorily 
for a few minutes; when Ralph, address- 
ing him, said: 

“Your mother incloses the certificates 
of her marriage and of your birth; also, 
her own will, assigning all her claim in 
her husband’s property to you. In ad- 
dition, she sends me a letter, referring 
to a house, No. 119 in —— Street, 
which....” 

“Yes,” broke in the young man, ea- 
gerly, “here is a request of hers which 
I agreed to before I came away, and she 
went into the convent” [here we looked 
at each other]; “a request which I hope 
you will not gainsay.” Taking a paper 
from his pocket-book, he read: 

**I beg, implore, and direct my dear son, José Val- 
riques, as he loves and reveres my memory, to prom- 
ise to resign to Ralph Fraser, the esteemed friend of 
my late husband, José Valriques, the house and lot 
No, 119 —— Street, with everything there is in it. 
Also, to give me his solemn promise never to go to 
said house, but to let it be to him as though it had 


never been part of the property left by his father. 
“TsaABEL VALRIQUES.” 


**I hereby promise to fulfill my mother’s wishes in 
every particular. Jose VaLriquges.” 


There was a pause, and I looked at 
Ralph, wondering what he would do. 
After a few minutes’ silence, he said: 

“TI am much perplexed what to say, 


Mr. Valriques. I do not like to accept 
such a gift, and... . But stay—if you will 
let the matter rest for the present, I will 
take time to make my decision. Now, 
if you please, I would like you to exam- 
ine these accounts, and see that every- 
thing is correct, before I resign the pa- 
pers. I will first open your father’s will, 
for I suppose your mother... .” 

“My mother is dead,” said the young 
man, sadly. “I am entirely alone in the 
world.” 

“Dead!” echoed Ralph. “I under- 
stood you to say she went into a con- 
vent?” 
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“Yes, she did, last November; but in 
June of this year she died. Mr. Fraser, 
I look to you to tell me of my father, 
how and when he died, and why, from 
the time my mother came back from this 
country ten years ago, we have lived so 
secluded—nay, hidden, I must say— 
and why, also, my mother forbade my 
ever mentioning my father’s name to 
her, and carefully destroyed every pa- 
per, except these few I have here? 
Were they unhappy together? I never 
remember seeing my father but twice, 
and at wide intervals.” 

Ralph was utterly unprepared for this 
appeal. He hesitated a moment, before 
he answered : 

“Your mother I never saw but once, 
just before she left here, and until then 
never knew that your father was mar- 
ried, though I had been his lawyer for 
many years. He lived abroad, and my 
personal knowledge of his affairs, other 
than business, was so slight, that, upon 
all the points upon whici you desire in- 
formation, I am entirely ignorant.” 

The young man sighed; then said, 
“T am ready to hear the will, Mr. Fra- 
ser, whenever it is your pleasure to read 
it.” 

Ralph first read the indorsements ; 
then breaking the seal, threw, agreeably 
to the direction, the inclosure into the 
fire without opening it. It was much 
more voluminous than the will, and I 
am free to confess my curiosity was 
great. I would have liked to have drawn 
it out and read the contents. The will 
was short, leaving everything he pos- 
sessed to his wife, Isabel Valriques ; 
after her death, to his son, José Valri- 
ques, born at Paris, May 21st, 1852; 
with the direction that the managing 
and investing of the estate be left in the 
hands of Ralph, if he would keep it, or 
in the hands of any one whom he should 
recommend. 

After hearing the will, Mr. Valriques 
asked Ralph if he would attend to the 
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necessary formalities, and also if he 
would be so kind as to keep charge of 
his affairs. On Ralph’s assenting, he 
immediately took leave. When he was 
fairly gone, I said, eagerly: 

“Well, there is no hope now of the 
mystery being solved. What will you 
do with your gift?” - 

“*Tis a strange business. But listen, 
Harry, to her letter:” 

“Dear Mr. Fraser:—I am lying on my death- 
bed, and beg you will regard these words as those of 
one already beyond the reach of this world’s censure. 
May I beg of you to watch over my son, and also to 
take from him the fatal house in —— Street. I am 
not as guilty as you deem me, but ah! criminal 
enough, and I would never have my innocent boy 
enter that house, nor breathe a breath of its polluted 
air, nor ever own or handle a single article in it. Do 
not refuse to take it, even if you raze the house to 
the ground. Thanks for the forbearance shown to- 
ward a suffering woman, 

*‘TSaABEL VALRIQUES.” 

“Well, Harry?” 

“I think there was some crime com- 
mitted there, but that we shall never 
know. What will you do with the 
house?” 

“T can not take a bribe for failing to 
denounce a murder. I shall put it in 
order, try to sell it, and add the proceeds 
to Valriques’ money. But go with me 
there, now.” 

I agreed, and we started on our visit. 
The house presented a forlorn appear- 
ance, more noticeable from its being the 
only shabby one in a fine block. The 
glass of some of the windows was bro- 
ken, one or two blinds were hanging 
by one hinge, the paint stained, the 
whole aspect of it dreary. The key 
grated in the lock, and the door was 
opened with difficulty. As soon as we 
stepped inside, there came over me the 
faintness produced by bad air and de- 
cay. We hurriedly entered the parlor, 
and, opening a window, gazed silently at 
the deserted room. The dust had gath- 
ered thickly on the once bright furniture, 
the pictures, and the bronzes. Every- 
where we went the, same dreary atmos- 
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phere accompanied us. After we. had 
been all over the house in silence —it 
seemed impossible to speak— we came 
back to the parlor, and for the first time 
Ralph spoke. 

“T shall send to —— to-morrow, ask 
him to take everything there is here to 
his auction-room, and sell it for what 
it will bring. After that I shall have 
workmen put the house in order, paint, 
paper, and repair; then try to sell it.” 

“Shall you dispose of all the pict- 
ures ?” 

“Yes, everything. I would not own 
a pin that had been here; and—as I 
said ten years ago, though I have had to 
break my word—lI shall never, if I can 
help it, see the place again. An evil at- 
mosphere clings to it. Come, Harry, 
let us go.” 

Ralph did as he had said. By the 
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end of January, the house was ready for 
occupancy, and, though it is in the hands 
of agents, who have put a bill on it to 
attract attention —though the neighbor- 
hood is unexceptionable, and the house 
itself a nice one—yet up to to-day, when 
I passed by it, no one, though many 
have applied for permits to examine it, 
has ever returned to make an offer. Al- 
though Ralph stands prepared to sell it 
under the market price, No. 119 now, at 
the middle of March, remains deserted. 
Evidently, all who enter it are affected 
unpleasantly by the “evil atmosphere,” 
and I fear that the mystery and the house 
will still for many a year wear on Ralph 
Fraser’s mind. I only know that after 
that afternoon’s visit, nothing would in- 
duce me to enter it again, nor would I 
take it as a gift. Still I wonder what is 
the story connected with that fatal parlor. 


WHITE AS WOOL. 


“CHE is my husband’s niece—not 

my daughter, as you supposed, 
though I do not wonder at the mistake. 
Her existence, a dire misfortune of it- 
self to some, has proved a blessing to 
us. We love her as though she were 
our Own.” 

“* Misfortune to some.’ What do you 
mean?” asked my old friend. 

“It is a long story. Shall I tell it?” 

“By all means,” she replied. 

“Tt all happened ten years ago. I 
had been sick for several months, when 
one morning, as I lay feeling weak and 
quite ill after a bad night, my husband 
said that there was something unaccount- 
able in the manner of my nurse. Men 
ofaction are not given to lay much stress 
upon ‘impressions ;’ in fact, only wom- 
en and idealists give heed to the intan- 
gible stuff revealed by the lightning col- 
lision of one soul with another, and, in 


my astonishment at the dawning spirit- 
uality in so unlooked-for a quarter, I in- 
voluntarily said, ‘There must be some- 
thing in it, if he, who sees so little, says 
so.’ The nurse had just come that morn- 
ing, and, for the first moment after my 
husband’s remark, I felt that if our fam- 
ily physician had less of a mania for the 
immediate employment of needy nurses, 
he would be quite as satisfactory as a 
doctor, and much more agreeable as a 
man. With that thought as a begin- 
ning, others fully as disagreeable follow- 
ed fast enough. My mood became de- 
cidedly morbid and censorious. A nurse 
bristling with offensive peculiarities had 
been introduced into my household by 
one of a fraternity which, at best, was 
composed of experimentalists. Griev- 
ances, and many of them, had I borne 
from their hands, and this last offense 
was too much. Doctors were failures, 
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mine especially so. At this climax of 
feeling, the nurse was again brought 
to my attention by a casual reference. 
Nurses have always struck me as an or- 
der of beings quite distinct from any 
other, and one thing that distinguishes 
them as a class is their ability to reflect 
by their manner the temporary condition 
of the patient. What expressive walks ; 
what volumes in the mere handling of 
knife and fork; what uproarious though 
voiceless boisterousness, in the event of 
twins; what demurely modulated sad- 
ness, in case of an underweight! How- 
ever, all this was not in my mind at that 
time, but an ungraceful image of angels, 
conjured up by my husband’s expression, 
and endowed with all the professional 
idiosyncrasies which had come under 
my observation. In sheer wantonness 


of vexation, I had so fast and furiously 
molded this creature into shape, that, full 
formed and of grotesquely deformed pro- 
portions, she sprung into a palpable cre- 


ation, so visible, that an ogre with red 
eyes, armed with a bottle and teaspoon, 
hanging over my bedside, could not have 
seemed more real, or more hateful, than 
this sick-brained phantasm, which, how- 
ever, vanished in a suffusion of shame, 
as the real woman entered my room for 
the first time on her return from break- 
fast; when my severe inspection, if more 
thorough than lady-like, was at least sat- 
isfactory, as far as outward appearance 
went. Neat and well clothed, she im- 
pressed me as a person quite above the 
level of her class, and possessed of a 
voice too well modulated to belong to any 
one wholly uneducated. It was about 
the first time my husband had ventilated 
an undigested fancy for my benefit. I 
had listened and been humiliated. Here- 
after the opinions of others, be they of 
kin or stranger, would be entertained 
with a frigid indifference bordering on 
inhospitality. 

“The day passed more than satisfac- 
torily. After making me comfortable 
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for the night, the nurse took from her 
satchel a brown flannel wrapper, and, en- 
robed within it, stretched herself on the 
lounge, which was to be her bed for the 
night, or such part of the night as I 
should permit her to rest undisturbed. 
I could not sleep. The sound of sub- 
dued, but constant nestling, revealed the 
fact that my nurse had nerves. How 
she came to have them, why a person 
of sensibility should have chosen a soul- 
harrowing profession, how long the nest- 
ling would continue, were questions fee- 
bly agitating me; when suddenly, and 
with an outrageous disregard as to time 
and place, she said: 

“Mr. Dean had two sisters, named 
Margaret and Mary.’ 

“You well know my husband’s name 
is Hiram Dean. Startled into perfect 
wakefulness by this astounding observa- 
tion, I gathered my faculties, and said, 
‘Yes,’ although a reply seemed unneces- 
sary, since she spoke in the sententious 
manner of one who held clear and es- 
tablished knowledge of facts. My hus- 
band’s remark of the morning came back 
with some force, and, by a gentle stir- 
ring of the tinder-like material of my 
temper, I got myself into quite a fever. 
You will, of course, say there was noth- 
ing to be miserable about; but, unhap- 
pily, there was, as you will soon see. 
In early youth, I had met with the in- 
tolerable misfortune of a marriage with 
the favorite son of a nowise merciful 
family. I had not come up to the re- 
quirements of the Deans. I had lived 
and drooped under the shade of a sin- 
cere and ill-concealed disapproval. To 
charges of ingratitude, and others of a 
similar kind, I had not submitted grace- 
fully. There was bad blood in the Dean 
family, but distributed through various 
and widely-separated branches, it gen- 
erally amounted to nothing more than 
infirmity of temper, dislike of the truth, 
and minor imperfections, such as human- 
ity at large will, if honest, plead guilty 
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to; but in about every second genera- 
tion, the ancestral taint would seem to 
call in its wandering forces, and concen- 
trate into one grandly wicked unit, and, 
to compensate for this malignant diab- 
lery, a ravishing beauty was bestowed 
on the victim. Hence, beauty to the 
Deans had lost its heavenly signifi- 
cance. 

“In rare perfection the tranquil, white 
beauty of Mary Dean grew and unfold- 
ed, day by day—no golden opulence, to 
hint that youth was at its full; but ever 
as a new grace put forth a challenging 
leaf, another, that was hid beneath, ob- 
truded an edge, suggestive of others still 
to bloom. This century plant—stately 
in the face of heaven, rooted in the low- 
ly earth of dead men’s bones—was my 
husband’s sister. In childhood, she had 
sat apart, too great in native wickedness 
to find common amusement in the death 
of insects or torture of animals. Even 
in babyhood, her depravity was of an 
ambitious kind, and stooped to the 


wounding of nothing below her kind. 
As she grew older, by interpositions and 
untruths, she made my life intolerable. 
She forced me to an open rupture with 


the whole family. I induced my hus- 
band to quit the scene of so much mis- 
ery, and try the chances for peace and 
fortune elsewhere. 

“Thousands of miles from them all, 
our trouble had settled into an unpleas- 
ant memory, only to be revived and 
shocked at the end of a few years by a 
new disgrace. Mary, in the darkness of 
an autumn night, had disappeared in the 
company of a married man. Since then 
nothing had ever been heard of either 
of them. This digression will explain 
to you why my feeling was aggravated 
by the nurse’s remark, and why, under 
any circumstances, Mr. Dean’s sisters 
could never be pleasant subjects of con- 
versation. Expectant, I listened, think- 
ing every moment that an explanation 
would follow, some questions be asked, 
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or some clue given me, by which I might 
know just how far the family dishonor 
had traveled. Nothing more was said. 
The nurse dropped to sleep; and so did 
I, after a length of time. 

“As Mrs. Grimes—for that was the 
name she was called by—placed my tea 
and toast within reach on the following 
morning, she turned to Mr. Dean, and 
rather pointedly asked: 

“* Are you a descendant of old John 
Dean, of Connecticut?’ 

“¢Yes,’ he replied. 

“*T thought so,’ answered she. ‘I 
once lived in that State. I see a family 
likeness. I remember your sister Mary 
quite distinctly. Do you know where 
she is now?’ 

“After being answered in the nega- 
tive, she came back into the world of 
her duties, much to my relief, for the 
subject touched upon was too delicate 
for indiscriminate handling. How much 
she knew, how much she could or would 
tell, we did not choose to ask. Think- 
ing the old adage of ‘least said soonest 
mended’ was to our purpose, we adopt- 
ed it, and the matter was never referred 
to again by either of us. We felt there 
was safety in keeping and liking her, if 
possible. At the end of a week, we had 
made up our minds in regard to her. 
She was goodness itself. She had none 
of those perverse personal habits which, 
however inoffensive to the healthy, are 
to sick people inexpressibly distracting. 
Her hand was not soft, yet, smooth and 
firm in its texture, it waylaid and dissi- 
pated pain, by a gentle and benign ef- 
fectiveness. A perfect understanding of 
her profession and its responsibilities, 
combined with real womanly qualities, 
made her to me a companion, no less 
than nurse. I give these details, that 
you may see that we could not be other- 
wise than satisfied with her. In fact, 
so well pleased were we, that her serv- 
ices were engaged for the remainder of 
the winter. The doctor encouraged the 
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scheme, hinting that I could scarcely 
expect a full return of health before 
the opening of the spring. Whether 
this was a design of that gentle soul’s 
for the benefit and well-being of the 
nurse, or for his patient’s, never trans- 
pired. 

“Time passed on wearily enough, but 
not altogether unpleasantly, for I was 
getting well. My nurse had now been 
with me about three months. One morn- 
ing, as she was drawing my chair toward 
the sunny window, the servant opened 
the door and handed her a telegraphic 
dispatch. Perceptibly shocked, the poor 
woman left me in the middle of the floor, 
helplessly bound in blankets and flan- 
nels, but as keenly engaged with her ag- 
itation and confusion as she was with 
her telegram. What an expressive face, 
and well worth study. Radiant with joy, 
she sat down at the foot of the bed, lean- 
ed over, and fell into a quiet, heart-eas- 
ing fit of weeping, which lasted for a 
short time only. She arose and came 
to me with a face transfigured and tear- 
stained. 

“*Dear Mrs. Dean,’ said she, ‘my 
children are found.’ 

“*Children!’ said I, piqued that I had 
not gained her confidence. ‘When did 
you lose them ?’ 

“¢Q, years and years ago—an eternity 
it seems to me,’ she answered. 

““*Have you had trouble in finding 
them?’ 

“*Trouble! ask you? Where have 
I not been?—what have I not done? 
There is scarcely a school in the land 
that I have not visited. I should know 
them among ten thousand; but all my 
efforts have been in vain, until now the 
chief of police telegraphs that they will 
be here to-night. What shall I do with 
them ?—where shall I go? Joy has de- 
prived me of my senses. Help me, 
dear madam, with your advice.’ 

“*My good woman, you forget that 
this is all a mystery to me, and that, 
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without knowing positively, I thought 
you were a childless widow. It is im- 
possible to give advice on a matter of 
which one is wholly ignorant.’ 

“¢ Forgive me,’ said she, ‘for not giv- 
ing you my history. Mine is a story 
that can not be told—too sad for human 
ear; too horrible for tongue to relate — 
I have dumbly kept it secure within my 
own breast. Six years ago I had a 
home, a husband, and children. My 
husband—a man of some note—had im- 
bibed in the army a taste for an exag- 
gerated style of living, which could not 
be gratified in our country village. Lost 
to manhood, the dreadful cruelty of his 
nature deprived me.... Dear madam, 
forgive me—I can not goon. Having 
been left penniless, I settled upon my 
present vocation, as one affording op- 
portunities for prosecuting my search. 
I have lived in many cities, and the 
changes have been made with but one 
purpose. I have found my children; 
and he— instead of pouring scorn upon 
him living, from my eyes have rained the 
most sorrowing tears of my life—tears 
over the lost, dishonored life of the one 
man whom I have loved. He is dead. 
I shall once again have my children; 
and I forgive him.’ 

“ Seeing that she had suffered intense- 
ly, I did not ask the particulars of the 
misfortunes that had attended her, but 
gave her permission to bring her chil- 
dren to my house for a few days, until 
she could make a permanent arrange- 
ment for their settlement and comfort. 
At four o’clock precisely there was a 
great excitement in the hall. The sound 
of children’s pattering feet and children’s 
voices, mingled with a woman’s sobs, 
came faintly to my room; the bumping 
of a trunk on the stairs; then silence. 
In her own room, the moment had ar- 
rived when this mother could take to her 
breast each wanderer—blessing God 
that Hope, grown dim on the long track 
of her woes, had again arisen as a shin- 
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ing star in heaven—and resume again 
the sacred trust so rudely torn from her, 
in a love enlargec a thousand-fold by 
experiences more bitter than death, and, 
like death, fruitful of glorious resurrec- 
tions. 

“Mrs. Grimes had left my room at 
three o’clock, and did not return until 
near six. Traces of weeping were still 
on her face. Tossed and stirred by this 
dramatic passage in her frozen life, she 
still showed evidences of a conflict. 
What had the few hours unfolded? 
Had she heard tales of suffering and 
neglect, of hurried flights from one place 
to another, of changing names, and the 
stealthy advance of slaying poverty ; 
of vacant and cheerless days, and of 
nights when, infolded in each other’s 
arms, their baby lips could whisper of 
the times gone, when all the world was 
in bloom; and of the evenings, when 
sleep visited their pillows blessed by a 
mother’s prayers? Had the mother’s 
memory kept them company through 


the years, while another had occupied 


her place in their father’s heart? And 
repentance—had it come with death? 
Did the great revealer work no change 
ere his final touch? Did no thought 
of home disturb the parting soul? Was 
there some farewell word?—ah! who 
shall say ?—or was there a new sorrow 
added to her lot: something of which 
she could not speak; something that 
must be borne with the high resolve of 
a just soul, unheeding the mortal cries 
of outraged maternity? Anon it will be 
seen that heroines are not a fabulous 
race, but more common in our midst 
than we think; and that all along the 
line of the ages, motherhood has fur- 
nished themes for grander epics than 
the purple-hued courage of man, with 
its mailed and bannered train of loud 
darings. 

“She came to ask some necessary 
questions, and announce her plans for 
the future. She would, she said, rent a 
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small house of a few rooms; send East 
for an unmarried sister, whose duty would 
be to keep the children together, and 
take care of them out of school - hours ; 
and she would continue her business, 
which was remunerative, and, in provid- 
ing a home for her sister and children, 
she would be making a retreat for the 
days or weeks when she felt inclined for 
rest. I approved the plan, joying in the 
bravery ofa fellow-woman, who, by nerve 
and fortitude, had not only made herself 
a successful nurse, but who resolutely 
assumed the entire charge of her chil- 
dren. 

“In the evening, she brought them 
to my room, at my request. The eldest 
—a girl of about fourteen, well- grown, 
womanly-looking, but awkward—led by 
the hand a little girl; two boys, of about 
twelve and nine, followed. They were 
neither good nor bad looking children ; 
common in appearance, certainly, but 
theirs was an uncommon fate, evident- 
ly. The poor tatters of motherless chil- 
dren are sorry sights enough to tender 
hearts. In this instance, some untutor- 
ed hand had tried to make their gar- 
ments whole, which but added to and 
strengthened the unfed effect of the 
group. The little girl, who appeared 
oldly- young, so small and weird was 
she, never moved her eyes from Mrs. 
Grimes. Something like the wildness 
of a new despair was in their dark and 
unnatural brilliancy. We fancy that de- 
spair is reserved for maturity. I saw 
its grandest type in this young child. 
Clinging to her sister with passionate 
clasp, with feet drawn up under her chair, 
the thin cotton dress disclosing the 
sharp angles of meagre limbs, the long 
pale face lit up by eyes that seemed to 
see with horror an on-coming wave of 
destruction which she was powerless to 
escape—she looked to me a fiery lesson 
of flesh and blood, permitted to the earth 
for the instruction of man; for when a 
young child despairs, God should scourge 
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His world with a swift hand. I thought, 
too, as I looked at the mother, that she 
regarded this trembling waif strangely. 
Tender glances, accompanied by smiles, 
were for the elder ones; and this was 
not as it should be, for the youngest and 
most helpless ever claims the warmest 
spot in the true mother’s heart. Per- 
haps the arrested growth, the pinched, 
gray look of the child, were keen note- 
trumpeters of miseries past—of child- 
sufferings too sore to be looked upon 
with dry eyes. Perhaps.... 

“Next day they moved into a small 
house, already furnished, where Mrs. 
Grimes would remain until the arrival 
of her sister. 

“Two years passed away. With my 
mother-in-law’s death the family feud 
had expired. Poor father Dean was too 
aged and simple to remember the short- 
comings of the interloper into his house- 
hold. Margaret had married, and, in 


her own cares and struggles, found lit- 


tle time to indulge in the bitter criticisms 
characteristic of her youth. I had re- 
gained my health, my husband was pros- 
perous and kind, and the world looked 
brighter than in our early married life. 
A drizzly- wet evening —one of those 
evenings which our neutral climate knows 
so well how to tag on to the dark days of 
winter—set in, more gloomy than usual. 
Something had gone wrong with my hus- 
band, and I was not too amiable in the 
beginning, but at length the general and 
continued depression gave a rebound to 
my spirits, and I determined to make 
the best of it. A gladdening hearth, a 
soft light falling on an interesting page, 
and something brewing over the fire, 
had united to put us each in a happier 
frame of mind. Toasting our toes over 
the edge of the grate, listening placidly 
to the sound of wind and rain, we had 
fallen into that dreamy state of creature 
comfort, from which we viewed with equa- 
nimity, if not with absolute fortitude, the 
sufferings of our homeless fellows, when 
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a sharp ring of the door-bell startled us 
out of reverie into wondering who could 
be our visitor on such a night. Our cu- 
riosity was soon relieved by the entrance 
of a half-grown boy, soaked and drip- 
ping, in a little skull-cap which provok- 
ingly resisted all his efforts at removal 
in doing the polite thing in the way of a 
bow. His errand was soon made known. 
Mrs. Grimes, he said, wanted to see us 
immediately at her house. So complete- 
ly had time and changes obscured my 
remembrance of Mrs. Grimes, that some 
moments elapsed before I could recall 
her, which I did soon, however, only to 
question what meant the hasty sum- 
mons. 

“In a few weeks after she left me, I 
was able to creep lazily for a block or 
two on the sunny side of the street, and 
once ventured as far as her house. Mrs. 
Grimes was on duty. I saw no one but 
the maiden sister, who told me that the 
children had been clothed, and were at 
school, and that soon they were to move 
into another house. Since then I had 
lost sight of them entirely. It-was not 
an easy matter to get my husband start- 
ed out in such a night. Nothing short 
of a dire calamity, he said, would justify 
the impertinence of dragging a man from 
his home in a miserable rain-storm ; and 
calamity it was not, as we had assured 
ourselves from the boy. Husbands— 
and wives, too, for that matter—some- 
times grumble vastly at being obliged to 
do things, which they set about immedi- 
ately and perform with an alacrity com- 
mensurate with the amount of grum- 
bling. The vituperative language di- 
rected against the unreasoning portion 
of humanity, with a few obscure hints as 
to his intentions, should he ever meet a 
certain person face to face, all ended in 
a cheerful zeal on my husband’s part to 
start for Mrs. Grimes’ house as soon as 
possible. 

“Tt was not an ill-looking house on 
the outside, and the hall opened brightly 
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and cheerfully. Mrs. Grimes met us at 
the door. 

“¢Mr. Dean,’ said she, ‘this is none 
of my doing. Your sister Mary is here; 
it was she who sent for you. Come into 
the drawing-room.’ 

“*Give me a little time,’ said Hiram 
Dean. 

“*Certainly,’ returned Mrs. Grimes. 
‘Stay here till you are quite prepared to 
meet her.’ 

“Thrilled with the unfolding of a mys- 
tery, I awaited results. I was living in 
a novel. The repentant sinner was on 
her death-bed, begging breath of the un- 
willing air, delay from the hurrying spir- 
it, that she might, at the feet of the tra- 
ditionally respectable part of the family, 
lay down the burden of her anxious be- 
ing in the smile of their forgiveness. 
My husband strode up and down the 
hall. He breathed heavily, and shiver- 
ed now and then. He was struggling 
to master the great fact of the brother- 
hood of man—of saint and sinner. He 
was trying to find it in his heart to for- 
give. Yes, he had attained the upper 
aii of a Christian! He would take his 
sister’s hand in his, and consign her to 
their angel mother. Vain imaginings! 
I opened the door. We stepped inside. 
Mary Dean arose, and, with extended 
hand, came forward to meet us. The 
golden brightness of her hair was as yet 
untarnished by time. The sunny waves 
rolled back from a fair face whose chief- 
est charm were eyes of heavenly blue— 
whose cerulean depths might serve in- 
nocence for a dwelling-place—unchang- 
ed, save in the magnificence of her ap- 
parel. We greeted her as best we could. 

“*Brother Hiram,’ said she, ‘do you 
see this child?’—laying her hand upon 
the arm of the little girl, whom we had 
supposed was Mrs. Grimes’ own. ‘She 
is mine.’ 

“*Great God! Mary,’ was the wild 
exclamation. 

“*Yes; and I now desire to make 
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some permanent arrangement and pro- 
vision for her.’ 

“* Mary, do not go on with this dread- 
ful thing. It can not be true.’ 

“*O, yes; quite true,’ she replied; 
‘and can be very well arranged, if you 
will dry up your fountains of woe, and 
listen to me.’ 

*“*Go on. I will hear you.’ 

“*T left the child to the care of her 
sister, whom she has always preferred 
before me. I have not loved her very 
deeply. I have no confessions to make. 
I have managed remarkably well, con- 
sidering my early mistakes. I was mar- 
ried about six weeks ago, to a good, re- 
ligious man. I have become a member 
of his church. A knowledge of the ex- 
istence of this child might impair my 
usefulness. Hence, prudence warns me 
to use some discretion. Will you adopt 
her?’ 

“ A long time he considered the ques- 
tion. It was a rash thing to do, and a 
more rash not to do. The poor child, 
cowering and pallid, was very unlike the 
mother at her age, as we remembered 
her. She was of golden and delicate 
coloring —free, frank, and unshrinking 
in manner. Plain and simple, hope 
whispered that. the little girl might not 
have inherited the Dean curse, and might 
be a blessing to our childless house. 
Should he refuse to take her, what fatal 
disasters might follow—no less than a 
dreadful exposure at any time, which 
would involve and cover with odium the 
entire family. 

“*Mary,’ said he, at last, ‘if you will 
swear to me that you will be honest, 
true, and a good woman for the rest of 
your life, I will take the poor child, and 
love and care for her as my own.’ 

*“* Have I not just told you that I have 
joined the church? I have the reputa- 
tion of being a good woman. I shall re- 
tain that reputation—make your mind 
easy on that score. However, I will 
give the promise.’ 
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“Well satisfied at the termination of 
affairs, the fortunate wife of a rich man 
made a money provision for her child, 
departed in peace, and is now gently 
floating heavenward in the sweet odor 
of sanctity; while the woman whom she 
made husbandless nurses the sick, toils, 
gathers comfort from the love of her 
children, is low-voiced in the house of 
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prayer; and, though pure of heart and 
life, and of many charities, yet is of lit- 
tle consequence in a world where good 
deeds are made known only by the blare 
of trumpets. 

“The little thin girl, who indirectly 
has been the theme of my story, grew 
into the lovely maiden whom you saw, 
and of whom we are very proud.” 
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All day we set the sheaves in shining rows, 

And capping them, hung fringes of dull gold 
About their heavy brows; and at the close 

Watched the wood -shadows their dark wings unfold, 
Hovering them, and said: So may we rest 

In covert of soft plumage, happy when 
From the blue east, lit by her silvery crest, 

Tender as south-winds in the blossomy glen, 

Peace comes again. 


But what of those slain lilies, whose best yield 

Was the faint perfume clinging to our hands 
As went we up and down the sun-swept field, 

Twisting them heedless in the wheaten bands? 
Their wealth was safe in unseen garners stored ; 

To subtle essence changed, they gained their quest. 
Said we: If immortality so sweet reward 

Service of sacrifice, then are we blest 

Losing life’s best. 


For so did reapers slay our hopes’ high blooms, 
Reckless of tears and pleading, till they lay 
Languishing, smothered ’mong the dusty glumes, 
When the swift binders blithely passed that way 
And glancing on them, pitied —and so caught 
Sweets that will linger with them evermore. 
Thus hath experience fragrant memories brought 
Into our hearts, making for us rich store 
Of harvest lore. 


Then homeward going by the bridge that spanned 
The elmy stream, faint, after toil and heat, 

The mist-wraith soothed us with her delicate hand 
Cool on our brows; and dewy to our feet 

The red-tops’ ragged plumelets lightly bent 
In welcome; and red robins kept the door. 

We said: ‘*They are good signs to us’’—and went 
In ‘neath the woodbine shadowing the floor, 

Happy once more. 
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HE adventurer, as commonly un- 
derstood, is well named —so well 
that he must have presided at his own 
christening. He has sovereign faith in 
arriving at, instead of achieving results. 
To his own sanguine and eccentric mind 
he seems fore-ordained to Fortune’s fa- 
vors ; and his conduct converges to the 
idea of his destiny. His hypothesis is 
as false as his etymology is correct ; and 
on its falseness he rears stately plans 
which can not help but fail from the nat- 
ure of their foundation. 

In the new mythology, the adventurer 
would be the love-child of Mercury, born 
from the embraces of a golden cloud. 
His crafty father would incite him to 
triumph, and his airy mother would com- 
fort him in adversity. He would per- 
form the labors of Hercules by deputy, 
and the heroisms of Perseus by adroit- 
ness. In the division of the globe, he 
would reserve to himself the fairest king- 
doms, and touch the heavens with the 
finger of his fancy. 

The most hopeful and elastic of mor- 
tals, he sees the sun behind the black- 
est clouds, and the hovering halcyon 
amid the wildest bursts of the storm. 
His mind is disordered by excess of ex- 
pectation, as his moral code is from a 
lack of conscientiousness. Of the three 
divisions of time he regards only the 
future. . What he may have accomplish- 
ed acts but as a spur; what he possess- 
es grows tame by tangibility. The out- 
lying is his domain; the unreached is 
his province. Born to great things, in 
his own estimation, he is inclined to 
overlook such trifles as the feelings and 
the rights of others, when they are ob- 
stacles to his advancement. He is not 
at all malignant, nor is he primarily un- 
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just. He merely wants his own—mean- 
ing all he can get—and they who are 
overridden in the execution of his pur- 
pose, he considers simply unfortunate, 
as if they had fallen across the path of 
the elements. His aim is the assurance 
of distinction, the prosperity of his en- 
terprise, whatever it may be. Between 
his glance at the target and hitting the 
white, the intermediate issues are of lit- 
tle consequence, and external claims 
hardly to be reckoned. 

There are high adventurers also. All 
progressive and reformatory spirits, all 
large and catholic characters, and all phi- 
losophers and heroes, have in them some 
dash of the adventurer, but are kept in 
wholesome restraint by considerations 
beyond themselves—by ends of general 
significance. Some of the most distin- 
guished personages of history —some 
whom the ages have embalmed —have 
been adventurers; but grand and stable 
success baptized them anew. When 
they passed beneath the arch of victory, 
they were habited in purple, and hailed 
as Cesar; and those wont to name them 
with irreverence were awed to silence. 
They are adventurers while arranging 
their campaign, moving against the foe, 
contending in the field. Triumph on 
their crests exalts their stature, and be- 
stows more honored titles. Then the 
line of their march is strewed with flow- 
ers, and so thickly, too, that its unclean 
places are hidden from sight. 

The greatest of the ancients and the 
greatest of the moderns —Julius Cesar 
and Napoléon Bonaparte—were advent- 
urers; but such splendid ones that they 
have been ranked as demi-gods. They 
had the rarest genius, the strongest 
magnetism, the finest insight. They 
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were such kings of men, such princes 
of performance, as neither crowns nor 
lineage could affect. Still, they toiled 
tremendously, as though they were not 
in the slightest creditors of Nature, and 
by earnestness and honesty of work 
signalized themselves from the vulgar 
herd, who imagine reputation an over- 
ripe fruit which a little shaking will 
bring to their feet. 

Adventure is the resolute reaching 
forth for the possible—the serious effort 
to winnow from the common harvest of 
opportunity the best grain of advantage. 
Who makes it not must be without pride 
or ambition—content to stagnate, serene 
amid self-retrogradation. Nothing risk, 
nothing gain, is an axiom of conduct in- 
capable of exciting to exertion the con- 
ventional class that covets as a decora- 
tion the mold of conservatism. The 
mere name, adventurer —to such an ex- 
tent is the world governed by terms— 
has deterred men of more than average 
stuff from laudable undertakings. Often 
it is the badge mediocrity and envy put 
upon their superiors to shame ambition, 
or belittle achievement; and they hold 
it to the spot until success is written un- 
der it. Then they shout with the rest, 
seeking to compensate for former gibes 
and detraction by servile adulation and 
sycophancy. It is noble to be an ad- 
venturer, if one’s aim be worthy, and 
the means to reach it estimable; though 
when they are, their maker and adopter 
is labeled differently. The world is no 
stickler for the morals of its leaders or 
its chieftains. It does not judge them 
by the decalogue, nor try them by com- 
mon canons. In the glory of their pres- 
ent, it forgets the errors of their past; 
in the assurance of success, it is lenient 
to the method of their grasping. Nar- 
rowly censorious and critical before 
prosperity, it is too forgiving and chari- 
table after it. It exceeds the meanest 
cur in its behavior—yelping at the heels 
of the dusty wayfarer, and cringing to 
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the wheels of the chariot he has had the 
strength to mount. The travel -stained 
pedestrian is the adventurer, the laurel- 
ed driver of the chariot is the hero. 
They are the same; but the change of 
position has changed the face of the 
man, as the mass. sees it, and added 
to his height by the difference of the 
wheels. 

Columbus was an adventurer, until, 
braving unknown seas and unnumbered 
dangers, he discovered a New World. 
Luther was an adventurer, until he de- 
fied the power of Rome and the thun- 
ders of the Vatican to liberate human 


‘faith from its heaviest swathings of, su- 


perstition. Copernicus was an advent- 
urer, until twenty-five years of study 
proved the truth of his astronomical as- 
sumptions. Cromwell was an advent- 
urer, until he struck down the royal 
standard, and shattered the divine right 
of kings. Shakspeare was an advent- 
urer, until mankind turned to his page 
to trace its mystery in music. Beetho- 
ven was an adventurer, until, measuring 
the heights of aspiration and the depths 
of passion, he reproduced them in magic 
numbers. Who cared for—who detect- 
ed aught beyond the common in the son 
of the Genoese cloth-weaver? Who sus- 
pected, in the boy singing for bread 
from house to house, or in the drudging 
Augustine monk, the leader of the Re- 
formation? Who recognized in the med- 
ical student of Cracow the genius des- 
tined to subvert the Ptolemaic system? 
Who would have predicted that the dis- 
solute student of Sidney-Sussex College 
should become the Protector of the En- 
glish Commonwealth? Who could have 
seen in the careless poacher and indif- 
ferent player the creator of “Hamlet” 
and “Othello?” Who felt in the pres- 
ence of the tenor-singer of Bonn the 
effluence of the soul that was to mirror 
itself in deathless symphonies ? 

Had the greatness of those advent- 
urers been foretold, with what derision 
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the prophecy would have been met! 
Now the world marvels at their strug- 
gles, at their long-delayed appreciation, 
for it can discover without difficulty what 
everybody knows. In the common judg- 
ment, greatness is computed by conse- 
quence, and the mighty force of circum- 
stance unheeded. Who walks to power 
over the open highway is assigned to the 
Valhalla. Who has clutched it at the 
summit of perpendicular steeps, and lost 
his hold through exhaustion, is dispatch- 
ed to the limbo of fools. 

Louis Napoléon is a remarkable in- 
stance of the unsteadiness of the popu- 
lar verdict. First he was an imbecile 
revolutionist ; then a dissipated vaga- 
bond; after the absurd affair at Bou- 
logne, a ridiculous visionary; in the 
fortress of Ham, a dreamy scribbler; 
subsequently, a queer nobody. The 
coup @’état of 1851, and the declaration 
of the Empire, while they excited indig- 
nation and horror, gave Napoléon repu- 
tation for ability as well as perjury and 
cruelty. His reign and the events there- 
of wrung even from his enemies an ac- 
knowledgment of extraordinary capaci- 
ty. He was fixed in public opinion as a 
great man, until the disaster of Sedan 
humiliated France, shattered the Empire, 
and made the Emperor a fugitive and 
an exile. Then he became a trickster 
and a charlatan again. The nations re- 
venged themselves on him for the blun- 
der of his country, never forgiving him 
for furnishing them an opportunity to 
alter their judgment. Dead at Chisel- 
hurst, he was still a charlatan, and his- 
tory must decide whether he was the 
same man at Sedan that he was at Ma- 
genta. His moral qualities are not at 
issue—of them there can be no ques- 
tion. Was there much or little in him? 
He could not have been a fool at Stras- 
bourg, a great man on the throne, and a 
fool revived by the loss of the purple. 
Human nature does not suddenly ad- 
vance, and as suddenly go backward. 
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That which he was as Emperor belongs 
to his memory, which would have stood 
better and brighter had he but fallen 
with his power at Sedan. That was his 
splendid opportunity, as Waterloo was 
his uncle’s. By consenting to survive, 
both forfeited a dramatic close to a most 
dramatic career. 

Louis Napoléon was, in the largest 
sense, an adventurer. He began as one, 
and so he ended; but a kindly bullet on 
his final field would have saved him from 
the satire of his foes, from a lingering 
agony in a parish of England. No ro- 
mance has been more stirring than his 
life; no fiction stranger. He will point 
more morals and adorn more tales than 
Charles of Sweden ten times over. And 
every generation that reads will think 
of Sedan as an occasion magnificent but 
discarded. 

If his own “Afémoires” may be trust- 
ed, Giovanni Giacomo Casanova was 
the most bewitching of men. He was 
to the world of fact what Anastasius is 
to the world of fiction —from exordium 
to peroration a model adventurer and 
splendid profligate. Venice pushed him 
into being in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and destiny, usually 
indulgent to brilliant scoundrels, allowed 
him to escape the hundred deaths he 
had fairly earned in the service of ill. 
Rascals were connected with the Casa- 
nova family by a long line of legitimate 
descent. Of Spanish origin, one of the 
first known of its members ran away 
from Rome with a pretty nun, and then 
cruelly, because causelessly, deserted 
her. Another was a noted duelist; a 
third, an ingenious gentleman who com- 
bined poetry with assassination; a fourth 
had no capacity to distinguish between 
other men’s wives and his own; while 
scattered scions of the house regarded 
that day lost on which they had not vio- 
lated the entire Ten Commandments. 

Giovanni was the son of a shining 
spendthrift, who, at a time of depleted 
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purse, turned comedian and married Za- 
nitta Farusi, a beautiful Venetian, with 
only a shoemaker’s blood in her veins 
to match her husband’s descent from the 
Arragon house of Palafax. Giovanni, 
ten years of age, and under the tuition 
of Abbé Gozzi, at Padua, found he was 
growing recreant to his ancestors, and 
so made desperate love to the Abbé’s 
sister, a very pretty girl, his superior in 
age, and tried to elope with her. Not 
long after, implication in a deadly brawl 
between the students of the University 
and the police of the city, drove héme 
the precocious youth. 

In Venice, he devoted himself exclu- 
sively to the conquest of women, and 
with the most extraordinary, or ordina- 
ry, success. He could hardly pass in 
his gondola beneath the palaces lining 
the Grand Canal without great danger of 
beautiful dames breaking his neck by 
throwing themselves at his head from 
the windows above. His own version of 


his erotic experiences is really diverting. 
According to it, his namesake of Seville 
was a very slow coach, compared to him. 
No Leporello could have completed a 
list of the young Venetian’s ixamoratas. 
Giovanni was to the opposite sex like 


fire to wax. He did not even have to 
appear before them to achieve victory. 
They became enamored of his heart-de- 
stroying reputation without seeing him ; 
sending him oral and written declara- 
tions of love, flowers, philtres, trinkets, 
endless pledges of affection. When his 
name was mentioned in public, they 
thrilled ; when he spoke to them in pri- 
vate, they fell into his arms. What fear- 
ful havoc did he make! Of what sen- 
timental tragedies was he hourly the 
cause! 

If falling in love be the result of idle- 
ness, as there is some reason to believe, 
Venice, about that date, must have been 
the laziest city on the earth. Casano- 
va’s licentiousness became so notorious, 
after awhile, that (as he believed, no 
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doubt) a secret conspiracy of outraged 
husbands, formed against him, caused 
him to be thrown into the dungeons of 
Sant’ Andrea, with the hope and ex- 
pectation that he would die there. Few 
men, still in their teens, have any appe- 
tite for their own funerals, and Giovanni 
evinced his fondness for life and free- 
dom by an early and ingenious escape. 
The capital of canals was exhausted for 
the nonce, and so he betook himself 
southward. 

Hurrying to and fro, he was not long 
in gaining the good-will of Pope Bene- 
dict XIV., through the influence of Car- 
dinal Acquaviva. Established in the 
best society of Rome, he sparkled like a 
diamond by his wit, conversation, and 
keen intellectual encounters with vener- 
able scholars. An extraordinary youth, 
truly! Not yet twenty, and, in spite of 
what appears a ceaseless round of dis- 
sipation, he had acquired a vast fund of 
learning; he delighted sages, puzzled 
prelates, fascinated poets. Admirable 
Crichton was reproduced in the wonder- 
ful scapegrace. Rome went wilder than 
Venice over him. Men laid their lau- 
rels, women their loves, at his feet. He 
rioted in the softest floods of sunshine, 
and quaffed with ever-thirsty lips the 
rich wine of success, its spice of vanity 
intoxicating him every moment to a deep- 
er and deeper deliciousness. His wasa 
nature, however, incapable of prudence 
or restraint. The part he had taken in 
an elopement: grievously offended the 
poetical Marchesa Gabrielli, who had 
been devoted to him, and she insisted 
that Cardinal Acquaviva should dis- 
charge him from the position of secre- 
tary. Under a cloud the high - spirited 
boy went back to Venice in disguise, 
and sailed thence with the Venetian am- 
bassador to Constantinople. On the 
voyage he ingratiated himself with the 
minister, and was received with marked 
favor in the Ottoman capital by the Car- 
dinal’s friend, the Pasha of Caramania, 
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who presented him to the Turkish dig- 
nitary, Yussuf Ali. As an inevitable 
consequence, Ali’s wife became enamor- 
ed of him—the east and west, the north 
and south, produced alike the feminine 
wheat which fell before Casanova’s sickle 
—while her husband offered to the irre- 
sistible youth his daughter Zelmi. As 
may be supposed, he was not addicted 
to hymeneal sacrifice in his own person. 
He held, with the French, that they who 
love much never marry; and who, at his 
tender age, had loved so much, or so 
many? The daughter he did not want, 
because he could have her with entire 
propriety. The wife he wanted, because 
he could not have her except with the 
grossest impropriety. Passion for the 
interdicted was the directing influence 
of his life. His gallantry was liberal. 
He loved all the women he had met, and 
all the women he had not met. In one 
sense, he was chivalrous. Not one of 
the sex ever stretched her arms to itim 
in vain. 

Yussuf Ali’s household, as respected 
the dissolute Italian, was a copy of hun- 
dreds of others. Still, no harm came to 
Giovanni; on the contrary, much mate- 
rial good. He quitted the Sublime Porte 
rich in presents and piastres; returned 
openly to his native city (even his short 
absence had rehabilitated him), and, for 
awhile, lived like an Eastern prince. 
His old excesses were renewed. He 
was twenty now—radiant as Apollo, all- 
conquering as Jove. Unable to spend 
his money fast enough, he set to gam- 
bling, and in a few weeks his purse was 
so empty that he could have whistled in 
the face of the sturdiest robber. Need- 
ing even bread, he engaged himself as a 
violinist in the orchestra of San Semuele 
(he was an excellent musician among his 
numerous accomplishments), and there 
gained a friend in the affluent Senator 
Bragadio, who helped him in every way. 

Throughout the checkered career of 


this precious rascal, it is noticeable that 
Vor, XI.—10, 
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he found relief in every extremity; and 
yet, to walk in the mire, he would al- 
ways break down the flowers which hid 
his feet. The imp of unrest bestrode and 
drove him. Fresh violations of justice 
forced him from Venice, and again he 
flitted over Italy like an itinerant actor, 
assuming new characters in every town. 
For a space, he seemed to ape Caglios- 
tro. He was a priest at Verona, a con- 
jurer at Mantua, a comedian at Ferrara, 
a dialectician at Parma, a sculptor at 
Modena, a poet at Pistoja—a dazzling 
devil everywhere. 

Casanova’s fortunes fluctuated as they 
had everdone. Wealthy in the morning, 
and impoverished in the evening; king 
to-day, and courtier to-morrow ; but san- 
guine, selfish, and self-possessed always. 
Just turned of five-and-twenty, he di- 
rected his eyes to Paris, where every 
adventurer takes his last degree. The 
thousand scandals connected with his 
name, his beauty, grace, learning, aad 
genius, were already known there, and 
exaggerated to the credit of their hero 
and possessor. The court of Louis XV. 
was the true theatre for him. He knew 
it, and went with fervid anticipations to 
the banks of the Seine. Profligate wits, 
elegant wantons, charming sinners, and 
delightful tempters awaited his coming 
— beckoned to him from afar with white 
and jeweled hands. Heentered the Eden 
of licentious gayety, where the breast of 
expectancy bounded to him. He con- 
quered without a blow. His mere name 
wrought a spell. The notorious rowé, 
Louis Francois Armand Duplessis, Mar- 
shal de Richelieu, was drawn to him as 
to a younger brother in iniquity; they 
became close companions and bosom 
friends. The Duchess de Chartres ador- 
ed him, as did a thousand other ladies 
of rank and beauty. 

Whatever Casanova’s Roman experi- 
ence, it paled before the glorification of 
Paris. A prime favorite at Versailles, 
and the fashion and infatuation every- 
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where, the son of Zanitta Farusi, the 
daughter of a poor shoemaker, conde- 
scended to dukes and was gracious to 
grandees. But the blood of Zanitta was 
purer than that of his father Cajetano, 
which sprung from heroes, only to flow 
through generations of scoundrels, of 
whom Giovanni Casanova was bright- 
est and worst. Féted and flattered on 
every side, all palace doors and castle 
gates flew open at his approach, and the 
proudest nobles deemed it an honor to 
be presented to him. His epigrams 
were passed from tongue to tongue, 
and précieuses rose to ecstacy at the 
exquisite turn of his compliments. Calm 
scholars glowed over his learning, and 
dulcet darlings remembered with rapt- 
ure the honey of his kisses. 

Cloyed with sweets, wearied with con- 
quests, after two years he went to Dres- 
den to visit his mother, then acting at 
one of the theatres. He seems to have 


been profoundly attached to her, and to 


have aided her even when he himself 
was in sorest need. No very remarka- 
ble virtue this; but it is pleasant to 
know that this man, walking constantly 
in the darkness of vice, could look up 
and worship sometimes, as sole guid- 
ing-star, his mother’s love. The capi- 
tal of Saxony welcomed him warmly; 
and so afterward did Vienna. 

The City of the Doges had for Casa- 
nova an unaccountable allurement. He 
had never gone to it but to feel the 
scourge of Fortune, yet now he hun- 
gered again for the gawds and gondolas 
of his childhood. Still were the dames 
of Venice lovely and loose; still was 
its wine of Cyprus treacherously sweet. 
Its revels were resplendent; its masks 
were delightful; its revenges were mys- 
terious. In the sparkling goblet lurked 
the poison ; behind the wooing coquette 
crept the bravo, his stiletto outshone by 
her smile. While Casanova was step- 
ping into his gondola to thrum his gui- 
tar under the balcony of his latest mis- 
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tress, an emissary of the dreaded Coun- 
cil of Ten stalked between him and the 
moonlight, and the hideous darkness of 
the dungeons of the ducal palace closed 
about his amorous daijntiness. Even 
from that zzferno he escaped; but, as 
he relates, only by the exercise of such 
skill, coolness, and daring, as had nev- 
er before been equaled. Soon back in 
Paris, his self-deliverance from the Ve- 
netian dungeons rendered him a greater 
lion than before. 

Politics and finance now engaged his 
attention, and in those (to him) new 
branches he won unexpected laurels. 
In divers missions he encountered St. 
Germain, D’Eon, and Cagliostro, and 
their meetings were singularly enter- 
taining —of the real diamond - cut -dia- 
mond stamp. He visited the leading 
scholars, philosophers, and princes of 
Europe; studied with savants; hob- 
nobbed with kings. Grand seigniors 
were ceaselessly helping him out of 
trouble, and he as resolutely getting 
into it again. While pursuing in Spain 
his usual routine of intrigues, gallant- 
ries, successes, and scoundielisms, he 
was thrust into prison at Barcelona, in 
which he staid long enough to write a 
refutation of La Houssaye’s “ History 
of Venice.” He filled one country aft- 
er another with his scandals; until, to- 
ward the close of his brilliantly bad ca- 
reer, he met at dinner, in Paris, Count 
Waldstein of Bohemia, who invited him 
to become the librarian of his chdteau. 
Scarcely any place then offered sanctu- 
ary, and the arch-adventurer was satiat- 
ed with adventures. He gladly accepted 
the office; no one thinking he would hold 
it more than afew months. But he kept 
it for fourteen years, until he had writ- 
ten (in French) his extraordinary and 
excessively exaggerated ‘ M/émoires,” 
which no man can read without the 
keenest indignation, and no woman can 
glance at without blushing to the eyes— 
until he had grown gray and wrinkled 
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by a millennium of startling experiences 
compressed within eight - and - seventy 
years—until Death, not to be cajoled, 
nor charmed, nor caressed away, touch- 
ed the body that had been so beautiful, 
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the heart that had been so false, the lips 
that had been so eloquent, and made 
them as ghastly and loathsome as was 
in saddest truth the corruscating life of 
Giovanni Casanova. 





EXPLORATIONS IN THE GREAT TUOLUMNE CANON. 


HE rivers of the Sierra Nevada 

are very young. They are only 
children, leaping and chafing down chan- 
nels in which as yet they scarcely feel 
at home. It is*generally believed that 
rivers make their own valleys, but this 
is not true of the mountain rivers of 
California. So far from having, since 
their birthday at the close of the gla- 
cial epoch, eroded the valleys through 
which they flow, they have cut less than 
the 500,oooth part of the cafion’s depth. 
Both flanks of the Sierra have been 
sculptured by the direct physical action 
of glaciers, just as a clay-bank is gutter- 
ed and carved by the agency of rains. 
Observers who have obtained partial 
views of the larger Sierra cafions, such 
as Yosemite and its branches, can not 
see how ice could possibly have accom- 
plished so great a work; but the forma- 
tion of these grand cafions constitutes 
only a small fraction of the denudation 
due to glacial action. The ice of this 
portion of the Sierra, during the glacial 
period, did not consist of separate gla- 
ciers, like those now flowing compliantly 
along the crooked valleys of the Alps— 
it formed a continuous flood, filling all 
the cafions and valleys, and sweeping 
over all the mountains between like a 
wind. And as the upper portions of 
the main wind-currents that overflow 
the mountains move steadily, while at 
bottom they are shattered, and deflected 
hither and thither upon the countless 
surfaces against which they strike, so 


also the upper portions of the heavy 
glacial wind of the Sierra flowed grand- 
ly and rigidly, high over crests and 
domes, while the bottom was broken 
into a thousand currents, that mazed 
and swedged down in crooked and 
dome-blocked cafions of their own mak- 
ing. The State Geologist, in advocating 
his subsidence theory of the formation 
of Yosemite Valley, tells us that “the 
upper portion of the Half Dome is sub- 
limely adove any point that could pos- 
sibly have been reached by denuding 
agencies;”* but at the time of which 
we are speaking it was sublimely denxeath 
the most powerful of all denuding agents, 
with every other dome of this dome- 
paved region. This we will endeavor 
to show when we come to treat particu- 
larly of mountain structure and mountain 
sculpture. 

The Tuolumne and Merced rivers are 
twins, flowing from a glacier situated 
upon the north side of Mount Lyell. 
That part of the crest on which we find 
the head of the glacier, is eroded to a 
thin blade, full of seams and joints, so 
that a portion of the water produced by 
the melting of the ice flows through it 
from the north to the south side, giving 
rise to the highest trickling tributaries 
of the Merced; while the greater por- 
tion, flowing northward, feeds the high- 
est branches of the Tuolumne. After 
diverging for a distance of ten or twelve 





* Whitney’s “‘ Guide Book,” page 83. 
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miles, they both preserve a general 
westerly direction; and, on emerging 
from the mountains to unite their waters 
with those of the San Joaquin, they are 
not more than twelve miles apart. 

Since these twin rivers are so closely 
related—beginning and ending together, 
traveling in cafion pathways cut in the 
same kind of rocks, and making the 
same amount of vertical descent (about 
12,000 feet in all), it will be interesting 
and instructive to compare them and 
their basins ; but in this article, devoted 
chiefly to the Great Tuolumne Cafion, 
only a very brief sketch will be possible. 

The Merced River flows through five 
well-defined valleys, differing from one 
another only in size, each having been 
eroded from the same kind of granite 
by glaciers. Of these, Yosemite, the 
one best known from its peerless water- 
falls, is the largest and last. The first 
is about six miles from Mount Lyell. 
Below the last, the Merced Cafion re- 
tains more or less of a Yosemitic char- 
acter, until it enters the slate, after 
which most of its cross-sections would 
be found to be nearly V-shaped, in ac- 
cordance with the cleavage-planes of 
the slate. From the foot-hills of the 
Sierra to the San Joaquin River, the 
Merced flows in a shallow channel, 
without any well-marked valley. 

Like the Merced, the Tuolumne River 
also falls rapidly at first, making a de- 
scent of about 3,000 feet in the first 
three miles of its course. It then enters 
one of the very noblest cafion-valleys of 
the range. It extends northward for 
a distance of about eight miles; then 
suddenly bends westward, and widens 
inio a broad, flat-bottomed valley, cre- 
ated by the force of the confluent ice- 
streams that once descended from the 
flanks of Mounts Dana, Gibbs, and 
other nameless mountains to the south 
of Gibbs, and formed a vast mer de 
glace, four or five miles in width. This 
ice-sea had two principal outlets: one 
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on the south side of the Hoffman range, 
by which an immense flood of ice pass- 
ed over the present water-divide into 
the Merced basin, and into the Yosemite 
Valley, which it entered by the Tenaya 
Cafion; the other, on the north side of 
the Hoffman range, through the Great 
Tuolumne Cafion, which begins here, 
and extends westward unbrokenly a dis- 
tance of more than twenty miles, va- 
rying in depth from 2,000 to 5,000 feet. 
From the foot of the Great Cafion down 
to the San Joaquin plain, and across it 
to the San Joaquin River, the Tuolumne 
flows through valleys and cafions in 
every way similar to those of the Mer- 
ced below Yosemite. * 

Sometime in August, in the year 1869, 
in following the river three or four miles 
below the Soda Springs, I obtained a 
partial view of the Great Tuolumne 
Cafion before I had heard of its exist- 
ence. The following winter I read what 
the State Geologist wrote concerning it: 


“The river enters a cafion which is about twenty 
miles long, and probably inaccessible through its en- 
tire length.”’. ..“ It certainly can not be entered from 
its head. Mr. King followed this cafion down as far 
as he could, to where the river precipitated itself 
down in a grand fall over a mass of rock so rounded 
on the edge that it was impossible for him to approach 
near enough to look over. Where the caiion opens 
out again twenty miles below, so as to be accessible, 
a remarkable counterpart to Yosemite is found, called 
the Hetch - Hetchy Valley.”....‘* Between this and 
Soda Springs there is a descent in the river of 4,500 
feet, and what grand water-falls and stupendous scen- 
ery there may be here, it is not easy to say.”.... 
“ Adventurous climbers .... should try to penetrate 
into this unknown gorge, which perhaps may admit 
of being entered through some of the side cafions 
coming in from the north.” 


Since that time, I have entered the 
Great Cafion from the north by three 
different side-cafions, and have passed 
through it from end to end, entering at 
the Hetch-Hetchy Valley and coming 
out at the Big Meadows below the So- 
da Springs, without encountering any 
extraordinary difficulties. I am sure 
that it may be entered at more than 
fifty different points along the walls by 
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mountaineers of ordinary nerve and 
skill. At the head, it is easily accessi- 
ble on both sides. 

In September, 1871, I began a careful 
exploration of all the mountain basins 
whose waters pass through the Yosemite 
Valley, where I had remained winter and 
summer for two years. I did not go to 
them for a Saturday, or a Sunday, or a 
stingy week, but with unmeasured time, 
and independent of companions or sci- 
entific associations. As I climbed out 
of Yosemite to begin my glorious toil, 
I gloated over the numberless streams 
I would have to follow to their hidden 
sources in wild, untrodden cafions, over 
the unnumbered and nameless mount- 
ains I would have to climb and account 
for—over the glacial rivers whose his- 
tory I would have to trace, in hiero- 
glyphics of sculptured rocks, forests, 
lakes, and meadows. 

This was my “method of study:” I 
drifted about from rock to rock, from 
stream to stream, from grove to grove. 


Where night found me, there I camped. 
When I discovered a new plant, I sat 
down beside it for a minute or a day, to 
make its acquaintance and hear what it 


had to tell. When I came to moraines, 
or ice-scratches upon the rocks, I traced 
them back, learning what I could of the 
glacier that made them.- I asked the 
bowlders I met, whence they came and 
whither they were going. I followed to 
their fountains the traces of the various 
soils upon which forests and meadows 
are planted; and when I discovered a 
mountain or rock of marked form and 
structure, I climbed about it, comparing 
it with its neighbors, marking its rela- 
tions to living or dead glaciers, streams 
of water, avalanches of snow, etc., in 
seeking to account for its existence and 
character. It is astonishing how high 
and far we can climb in mountains that 
we love. Weary at times, with only the 
birds and squirrels to compare notes 
with, I rested beneath the spicy pines, 
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among the needles and burs, or upon 
the plushy sod of a glacier meadow, 
touching my cheek to its enameling 
gentians and daisies, in order to absorb 
their magnetism or mountainism. No 
evil consequence from “waste of time,” 
concerning which good people who ac- 
complish nothing make such a sermon- 
izing, has, thus far, befallen me. 

Early one afternoon, when my mount- 
ain freedom was about a week old, after 
drifting among the picturesque domes 
and ridges of the west rim of Yosemite 
Creek basin, I struck its northernmost 
tributary—a lovely stream in rapids and 
bonny cascades, and, from the abun- 
dance of moraine soil through which it 
flows, everywhere green and flowery. 
As I followed it up to its head, wading 
across spongy patches of meadow, and 
climbing over fallen logs and heaps of 
bowlders, to the top of the Yosemite 
Creek divide, I felt the premonition of 
discovery. I found that here it was not 
a thin ridge, but a smooth, sedgy table- 
land, holding a shallow mirror-lake. A 
few yards from the margin, on a gravel- 
ly hillock, covered with a beautiful grove 
of the Williamson spruce (Adzes Hook- 
eriana), | made my camp, and then pro- 
ceeded to explore the plateau in a north- 
easterly direction. I had not gone far 
before I came in sight of a stately group 
of headlands, arching gracefully on the 
south, with here and there a feathery 
pine-tree on their sides, but vertical and 
bare on the north. They are drawn up 
side by side in exact order, their necks 
stiffly curved, like high-mettled cavalry- 
horses ready for a charge. From the 
base of their precipitous fronts there ex- 
tends a large, shallow mountain-bowl, in 
the bottom of which ten smaller bowls 
have been scooped, each forming the 
basin of a bright lakelet, abundantly 
fringed with spruce-trees, and bordered 
close to the water with yellow sedge. 
Looking northward from the edge of the 
great lake-bowl, I observed several gaps 
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that seemed to sink suddenly, suggest- 
ing the existence of a deep gorge run- 
ning at right-angles to their courses, 
and I began to guess that I was near 
the rim of the Great Tuolumne Cafion. 
I leoked back at the wild headlands, 
and down at the ten lakes, and north- 
ward among the gaps, veering for some 
minutes like a confused compass-needle. 
When I settled to a steady course, it 
was to follow a ridge-top that extends 
from near the edge of the lake-bowl ina 
direction a little east of north, and to 
find it terminating suddenly in a sheer 
front over 4,000 feet in depth. 

This stupendous precipice forms a 
portion of the south wall of the Great 
Tuolumne Cafion, about half-way be- 
tween the head and foot. Until I had 
reached this brink, I could obtain only 
narrow strips and wedges of landscape 
through gaps in the trees; but now the 
view was bounded only by the sky. 
Never have I beheld a nobler atlas of 
mountains. A thousand pictures com- 
posed that one mountain countenance, 
glowing with the Holy Spirit of Light! 
I crept along on the rugged edge of the 
wall until I found a place where I could 
sit down to absorb the glorious land- 
scape in safety. The Tuolumne River 
shimmered and spangled below, show- 
ing two or three miles of its length, 
curving past sheer precipices and mean- 
dering through groves and small oval 
meadows. Its voice I distinctly heard, 
giving no tidings of heavy falls; but cas- 
cade tones, and those of foaming rapids, 
were in it, fused into harmony as smooth 
as the wind-music of the pines. 

The opposite wall of the cafion, main- 
ly made up of the ends of ridges shorn 
off abruptly by the great Tuolumne gla- 
cier that once flowed past them, presents 
a series of elaborately sculptured preci- 
pices, like those of Yosemite Valley. 
Yet, sublime as is the scenery of this 
magnificent cafion, it offers no violent 
contrasts to the rest of the landscape; 
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for the mountains beyond rise gradually 
higher in corresponding grandeur, and 
tributary cafions come in from the ice- 
fountains of the summits, that are every 
way worthy of the trunk cafion. Manya 
spiry peak rises in sharp relief against 
the sky; in front are domes innumera- 
ble, and broad, whale-backed ridges, 
darkly fringed about their bases with 
pines, through openings in which I 
could here and there discern the green 
of meadows and the flashes of bright eye- 
lakes. There was no stretching away of 
any part of this divine landscape into 
dimness, nor possible division of it into 
back, and middle, and foreground. All 
its mountains appeared equally near, 
like the features of one face, on which 
the sun was gazing kindly, ripening and 
mellowing it like autumn fruit. 

The forces that shaped the mount- 
ains — grinding out cafions and lake- 
basins, sharpening peaks and crests, 
digging out domes from the inclosing 
rocks — carving their plain flanks into 
their present glorious forms, may be 
seen at their work at many points in the 
high Sierra. From where I was seated, 
sphinx- like, on the brink of the mighty 
wall, I had extensive views of the chan- 
nels of five immense tributary glaciers 
that came in from the summits toward 
the north-east. Everyone of these five 
ice-rivers had been sufficiently powerful 
to thrust their heads down into the very 
bottom of the main Tuolumne glacier. 
I could also trace portions of the courses 
of smaller tributaries, whose cafions ter- 
minated a thousand feet above the bot- 
tom of the trunk cafion. So fully are 
the lives of these vanished glaciers re- 
corded upon the clean, unblurred pages 
of the mountains, that it is difficult to 
assure ourselves that we do not actual- 
ly see them, and feel their icy breath. 
As I gazed, notwithstanding the kindly 
sunshine, the waving of grass, and the 
humming of flies, the stupendous cafion 
at my feet filled again with creeping ice, 
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winding in sublime curves around mas- 
sive mountain brows; its white surface 
sprinkled with many a gray bowlder, and 
traversed with many a yawning crevasse. 
The wide basins of the swmmits were 
heaped with fountain-snow, glowing 
white in the thin sunshine, or blue in 
the shadows cast from black, spiry 
peaks. 

The last days of this glacial winter are 
not yet past, so young is our world. I 
used to envy the father of our race, 
dwelling as he did in contact with the 
new- made fields and plants of Eden; 
but I do so no more, because I have 
discovered that I also live in “creation’s 
dawn.” The morning stars still sing 
together, and the world, not yet half 
made, becomes more beautiful every 
day. 

By the time the glaciers were melted 
from my mind, the sun was nearing the 
horizon. Looking once more at the 


Tuolumne, glistening far beneath, I was 


seized with an invincible determination 
to descend the cafion-wall to the bot- 
tom. Unable to discover any way that 
I cared to try, from where I stood, I ran 
back along the ridge by which I ap- 
proached the valley, then westward 
about a mile, and clambered out upon 
another point that stood boldly forward 
into the cafion. From here I had a com- 
manding view of a small side-cafion on 
my left, running down at a steep angle; 
which I judged, from the character of 
the opposite wall, might possibly be 
practicable all the way. Then I has- 
tened back among the latest sun -shad- 
ows to my camp in the spruce-trees, re- 
solved to make an attempt to penetrate 
the heart of the Great Cafion next day. 
I awoke early, breakfasted, and waited 
for the dawn. The thin air was frosty, 
but, knowing that I would be warm in 
climbing, I tightened my belt, and set 
out in my shirt-sleeves, limb-loose as a 
pugilist. By the time I reached the 
mouth of the narrow cafion- way I had 
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chosen, the sun had touched all the 
peaks with beamless light. I was ex- 
hilarated by the pure, divine wildness 
that imbued mountain and sky, and I 
could not help shouting as I dashed 
down the topmost curves of the cafion, 
there covered with a dense plush of ca- 
rex, easy and pleasant to the tread. 

After accomplishing a descent of four 
or five hundred feet, I came to a small 
mirror-lake set here on the slanting face 
of the cafion upon a kind of shelf. This 
side-cafion was formed by a small gla- 
cier, tributary to the main Tuolumne 
glacier, which, in its descent, met here 
with a very hard seamless bar of gran- 
ite, that extended across its course, 
compelling it to rise, while the softer 
granite in front of it was eroded and car- 
ried away, thus forming a basin for the 
waters of the cafion stream. The bar or 
dam is beautifully molded and polished, 
giving evidence of tremendous pressure. 
Below the lake, both the sides and bot- 
tom of the cafion became rougher, and I 
was compelled to scramble down and 
around a large number of small preci- 
pices, fifty or a hundred feet high, that 
crossed the cafion, one above another, 
like gigantic stairs. 

Below the foot of the stairs are exten- 
sive willow-tangles, growing upon rough 
slopes of sharp-angled rocks, through 
which the stream mumbles and gropes 
its way, most of the time out of sight. 
These tangles are too dense to walk 
among, even if they grew upon a smooth 
bottom, and too tall and flexible to walk 
upon. Crinkled and loosely felted as 
they are by the pressure of deep snow 
for half the year, they form more impen- 
etrable jungles than I ever encountered 
in the swamps of Florida. In descend- 
ing, one may possibly tumble and crush 
over them in some way, but to ascend 
them, with their longer branches pre- 
sented against you like bayonets, is very 
nearly impossible. In the midst of 
these tangles, and along their margins, 
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small garden-like meadows occur where 
the stream has been able to make a lev- 
el deposit of soil. They are planted 
with luxuriant carices, whose long, arch- 
ing leaves wholly cover the ground. 
Out of these rise splendid larkspurs six 
to eight feet high, columbines, lilies, and 
a few polygonums and erigerons. In 
these moist garden- patches, so thor- 
oughly hidden, the bears like to wallow 
like hogs. I found many places that 
morning where the bent and squeezed 
sedges showed that I had disturbed 
them, and knew I was likely at any mo- 
ment to come upon a cross mother with 
her cubs. Below the region of bear- 
gardens and willow- tangles, the cafion 
becomes narrow and smouth, the smooth- 
ness being due to the action of snow- 
avalanches that sweep down from the 
mountains above and pour through this 
steep and narrow portion like torrents 
of water. I had now accomplished a de- 
scent of nearly 2,500 feet from the top, 
and there remained about 2,000 feet to 
be accomplished before I reached the 
river. As I descended this smooth por- 
tion, I found that its bottom became 
more and more steeply inclined, and I 
halted to scan it closely, hoping to dis- 
cover some way of avoiding it altogeth- 
er, by passing around on either of the 
sides. But this I quickly decided to be 
impossible, the sides being apparently 
as bare and seamless as the bottom. I 
then began to creep down the smooth 
incline, depending mostly upon my 
hands, wetting them with my tongue, 
and striking them flatly upon the rock 
to make them stick by atmospheric press- 
ure. In this way I very nearly reached 
a point where a seam comes down to the 
bottom in an easy slope, which would 
enable me to escape to a portion of the 
main wall that I knew must be climba- 


ble from the number of live- oak bushes’ 


growing upon it. But after cautiously 
measuring the steepness —scrutinizing 
it again and again, and trying my wet 
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hands upon it—both mind and limbs 
declared it unsafe, for the least slip 
would insure a tumble of hundreds of 
feet. I was, therefore, compelled to re- 
trace my devious slides and leaps up the 
cafion, making a vertical rise of about 
500 feet, in order that I might reach a 
point where I could climb out to the 
main cafion-wall, my only hope of reach- 
ing the bottom that day being by pick- 
ing my way down its face. I knew from 
my observations of the previous day that 
this portion of the cafion was crossed by 
well-developed planes of cleavage, that 
prevented the formation of smooth ver- 
tical precipices of more than a few hun- 
dred feet in height, and the same in 
width. These may usually be passed 
without much difficulty. After two or 
three hours more of hard scrambling, 
I at length stood among cool shadows 
on the river- bank, in the heart of the 
great unexplored cafion, having made a 
descent of about 4,500 feet, the bottom 
of this portion of the cafion above the 
level of the sea being quite 4,600 feet. 
The cafion is here fully 200 yards wide 
(about twice the size of the Merced at 
Yosemite), and timbered richly with li- 
bocedrus and pine. A beautiful reach 
stretches away from where I sat resting, 
its border-trees leaning toward each oth- 
er, meking a long arched lane, down 
which the joyous waters sung in foam- 
ing rapids. Stepping out of the river- 
grove to a small sandy flat, I obtained a 
general view of the cafion- walls, rising 
to a height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet, 
composed of rocks of every form of 
which Yosemites are made. About a 
mile up the cafion, on the south side, 
there is a most imposing rock, nearly 
related in form to the Yosemite Half- 
Dome. The side-cafion by which I de- 
scended looked like an insignificant notch 
or groove in the main wall, though not 
less than 700 or 800 feet deep in most 
places. It is one of the many small 
glacier-cafions that are always found 
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upon the south sides of trunk cafions 
when they have a direction approaching 
to east and west. 

The continuity of the north walls of 
such trunk cafions is also broken by 
side-cafions, but those of the north side 
are usually much larger, and have a more 
steady and determined direction, being 
related to cafions that reach back to high 
glacier - fountains ; while many of those 
of the south side may be strictly local. 
The history of their formation is easily 
read: they were eroded by the action of 
small, lingering glaciers that dwelt in 
the shade of the walls, long years after 
the exposed sun-beaten north walls 
were dry and bare. These little south- 
side cafions are apt to be cut off high 
above the bottom of the trunk cafion, 
because the glaciers that made them 
were swept round, and carried away by 
the main trunk glacier, at heights deter- 
mined by the respective forces of their 
currents. This should always be taken 
into consideration when we are weigh- 
ing the probabilities of being able to 
reach the bottom of a trunk cafion by 
these tributaries. 

Immediately opposite the point I de- 
scended are “royal arches,” like those 
" of Yosemite, formed by the breaking-up 
and removal of a portion of a number of 
the concentric layers of adome. All of 
the so-called “royal arches” of this re- 
gion are produced in the same way. 

About a mile farther down the cafion, 
I came to the mouth of a tributary that 
enters the trunk cafion on the north. Its 
glacier must have been of immense size, 
for it eroded its channel down to a level 
with the bottom of the main cafion. The 
rocks of both this tributary and of the 
main cafion present traces of all kinds 
of ice-action—moraines, polished and 
striated surfaces, and rocks of special 
forms. Just at the point where this large 
tributary enters the trunk cafion, there 
is a corresponding increase in size and 
change in direction of the latter. In- 
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deed, after making a few corrections 
that are obviously required, for planes of 
cleavage, differences of hardness, etc., 
in the rocks concerned, the direction, 
size, and form of any main cajion below 
a tributary are always resultants of the 
forces of the glaciers that once occupied 
them, and this signifies that glaciers 
make their own channels. In front of 
this great tributary the cafion is about 
half a mile wide, and nobly gardened 
with groves and meadows. The level 
and luxuriant groves almost always 
found at the mouths of large tributaries 
are very distinct in appearance and his- 
tory from the strips and patches of for- 
est that adorn the walls of cafions. The 
soil upon which the former grow is re- 
formed moraine matter, collected, mix- 
ed, and spread out in lake-basins by 
streams. The trees are closely grouped 
into villages, social and trim; while those 
of the walls are roughish, and scatter- 
ed like the settlements of the country. 
Some of these lake-basin groves are 
breezy from the way the winds are com- 
pelled to tumble and flow, but most are 
calm at the bottom of pits of air. 

I pushed on down the cafion a couple 
of miles farther, passing over leafy level 
floors, buried in shady greenwood, and 
over hot sandy flats covered with the 
common fPéeris, the sturdiest of ferns, 
that bears with patience the hot sun of 
Florida and the heavy snows of the high 
Sierra. Along the river-bank there are 
abundance of azaleas and brier-roses 
growing in thickets. In open spots, 
there is a profusion of golden composite. 
Tall grasses brushed my shoulders, and 
yet taller lilies and columbines rung 
their bells above my head. Nor was 
there any lack of familiar birds and flies, 
bees and butterflies. Myriads of sunny 
wings stirred all the air into music. 
The stellar-jay, garrulous and impor- 
tant, flitted from pine to pine; squirrels 
were gathering nuts; woodpeckers ham- 
mered the dead limbs; water -ousels 
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sung divinely on wet bowlders among 
the rapids; and the robin-redbreast of 
the orchards was everywhere. Here 
was no field, nor camp, nor ruinous 
cabin, nor hacked trees, nor down-trod- 
den flowers, to disenchant the Godful 
solitude. Neither did I discover here 
any trace or hint of lawless forces. 
Among these mighty cliffs and domes 
there is no word of chaos, or of desola- 
tion; every rock is as elaborately and 
thoughtfully carved and finished as a 
crystal or shell. 

I followed the river three miles. In 
this distance it makes a vertical descent 
of about 300 feet, which it accomplishes 
by rapids. I would fain have lingered 
here for months, could I have lived with 
the bears on cherries and berries, and 
found bedding and blanketing like theirs. 
I thought of trying their board and lodg- 
ing for a few days; but at length, as I 
was in my shirt-sleeves and without food, 
I began my retreat. Let those who be- 
come breathless in ascending a few 
stairs, think of climbing these Yosemite 
attics to a bed 5,000 feet above the base- 
ment. I pushed up the first 3,000 feet 
almost without stopping to take breath, 
making only momentary halts to look at 
striated surfaces, or to watch the vary- 
ing appearances of peaks and domes as 
they presented themselves at different 
points. 

As I neared the summit I became very 
tired, and the last thousand feet seemed 
long indeed, although I began to rest 
frequently, turning to see the setting sun 
feeding the happy rosy mountains. I 
reached the top of the wall at sunset; 
then I had only to skim heedlessly along 
a smooth horizontal mile to camp. I 
made a fire and cooked my supper, 
which, with me, means steeping a tin- 
cupful of tea, and eating a craggy bowl- 
der of bread. How few experience pro- 
found mountain weariness and mountain 
hunger! 

No healthy man who delivers himself 
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into the hands of Nature can possibly 
doubt.the doubleness of his life. Soul 
and body receive separate nourishment 
and separate exercise, and speedily reach 
a stage of development wherein each is 
easily known apart from the other. Liv- 
ing artificially in towns, we are sickly, 
and never come to know ourselves. Our 
torpid souls are hopelessly entangled 
with our torpid bodies, and not only is 
there a confused mingling of our own 
souls with our own bodies, but we hardly 
possess a separate existence from our 
neighbors. 

The life of a mountaineer is favorable 
to the development of soul - life, as well 
as limb-life, each receiving abundance 
of exercise and abundance of food. We 
little suspect the great capacity that our 
flesh has for knowledge. Oftentimes in 
climbing cafion-walls I have come to 
polished slopes near the heads of preci- 
pices that seemed to be too steep to 
be ventured upon. After scrutinizing 
them, and carefully noting every dint and 
scratch that might give hope for a foot- 
hold, I have decided that they were un- 
safe. Yet my limbs, possessing a sep- 
arate sense, would be of a different opin- 
ion, after they also had examined the 
descent, and confidently have set out to 
cross the condemned slopes against the 
remonstrances of my other will. My 
legs sometimes transport me to camp, 
in the darkness, over cliffs and through 
bogs and forests that are inaccessible to 
city legs during the day, even when pi- 
loted by the mind which owns them. 
In like manner the soul sets forth at 
times upon rambles of its own. Brood- 
ing over some vast mountain landscape, 
or among the spiritual countenances of 
mountain flowers, our bodies disappear, 
our mortal coils come off without any 
shuffling, and we blend into the rest of 
Nature, utterly blind to the boundaries 
that measure human quantities into sep- 
arate individuals. But it is after both 
the body and soul of a mountaineer have 
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worked hard,‘ and enjoyed much, that 
they are most palpably separate. Our 
weary limbs, lying restingly among the 
pine-needles, make no attempt to follow 
after or sympathize with the nimble spir- 
it, that, apparently glad of the opportu- 
nity, runs off alone down the steep gorges, 
along the beetling cliffs, or away among 
the peaks and glaciers of the farthest 
landscapes, or into realms that eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard; and when at 
length we are ready to return home to 
our other self, we scarcely for a moment 
know in what direction to seek for it. 
I have often been unable to make my 
muscles move at such times. I have 
ordered my body to rise and go to bed, 
when it seemed to me as if the nerves 
concerned were cut, and that my soul- 
telegram had not reached the muscles 
at all. 

Few persons have anything like an 
adequate conception of the abundance, 
strength, and tender loveliness of the 
plants that inhabit these so-called fright- 
ful gorges. Had I been able, in de- 
scending this one small side-cafion, to 
“pluck up by the spurs” one of each of 
the mountain-pines that I met, together 
with one of each of the other cone-bear- 
ing trees, my big resiny bouquet would 
have consisted of, first, the short strag- 
gling Pinus flexilis, then P. contorta, 
P. ponderosa, P. monticola,and P. Lam- 


bertiana ; two spruces—the elegant. 


drooping Adies Hookeriana, and the 
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noble 4. Douglassii; the burly brown- 
barked Funiperus occidentalis, the grand 
Libocedrus decurrens, and the two sil- 
ver firs, Picea amabilis and P. grandis. 
Had we gathered the shrubs, we would 
have had two maples, four willows, two 
dogwoods, two honeysuckles, three man- 
zanitas, one kalmia, one mountain -ash, 
one amelanchier, one vaccinium, one 
ledum, two ceanothus, one bryanthus, 
one cassiope, two spirzas, one rose, two 
brambles, one azalea, one kamnus, three 
currants, and a few others. 

This little cafion is a botanical garden, 
with dwarf arctic- willows not two inch- 
es high at one end, bush composite and 
wandy half-tropical grasses at the other; 
the two ends only half a day apart, yet 
among its miniature bogs, prairies, and 
heathy moorlands, the botanist may find 
representatives of as many climates as 
he would in traveling from Greenland to 
Florida. 

The next morning after my raid in the 
Tuolumne country, I passed back over 
the border to Merced, glad that I had 
seen so much, and glad that so much 
was so little of the whole. The grand 
rocks, I said, of this Tuolumne Yosem- 
ite are books never yet opened; and, 
after studying the mountains of the 
Merced basin, I shall go to them as to 
a library, where all kinds of rock-struct- 
ure and rock- formation will be explain- 
ed, and where I shall yet discover a 
thousand water-falls. 





UPON THE PARAPET. [AuGusT, 


UPON THE PARAPET. 


The sun has sunk behind the rocky steep, 
The light now fades away; 
By smoldering fires my men lie stretched in sleep, 
To dream till break of day. 
But me no more the stirring bugle - blast 
Will waken to the strife; 
This victory must be for me the last— 
This night, my last of life. 


Should I repine that at the nation’s call 
I hurried to the fight? 

Surely, though I had gained no wound at all, 
It were no cheery sight 

To look on mangled flesh and shattered bones, 
And see the life-blood flow— 

No pleasant sound to hear half-stifled groans 
Of agony and woe. 


And I have not escaped, but on the ground 


Lie gazing at the sky, 

Counting the stars upon their ceaseless’ round ; 
Feeling that I must die— 

That ere those stars shall pale before the flush 
Of day, I shall be gone— 

No more amid the onward battle -rush, 
To wave the colors torn. 


Nay, I will not repine. To every man 
Must come at last his doom. 

Better to meet it in the battle -van 
Than in the darkened room— 

Better to fall with face toward the foe, 
Leading the stormy fray, 

Than with some lingering illness to lie low, 
And feebly waste away. 


And though I ne’er will see those loved ones dear, 
So far from me this night, 

I know that they will always joy to hear 
How in the thick of fight, 

When in the storm our strength began to lag, 
On one last effort set, 

I climbed the steep and placed the starry flag 
Upon the parapet. 





GENTLEMAN HANSE. 


Surgeon, draw near—but let me quiet lie— 
For me, your skill is past. 
To-morrow, mention how you saw me die, 
True to the very last; 
And how, when stretched upon the field of strife, 
The thought which cheered my heart 
Better than aught beside, was that in life 
I bravely did my part. 


Chaplain, bend down and listen! 


Ere to-night 


To your repose you go, 
Fail not unto my darling ones to write, 
And let them surely know 
How, in my spirit, they were at my side, 
How dear to me they were; 
How, with their names upon my lips, I died.... 
And now—one little prayer! 


One prayer to help me over the abyss, 
Which leads unto the grave— 
One prayer that God, forgiving all amiss, 
My sinning soul will save! 
And so, with shattered arm on bleeding breast, 
I'll calmly bide my doom, 
And gazing at the stars, await that rest 
Which fills a soldier’s tomb. 





GENTLEMAN 


HANSE. 


IN TWO PARTS.— PART I. 


\ N J HEN he first came to the Di- 

vide, he was apparently about 
twenty-seven years of age; tall, slim, 
dark - eyed, and with black, curling hair; 
a frank countenance, but reserved and 
unsocial in his manners. His posses- 
sions were a suit of gray tweed, rather 
coarse; a flannel shirt or two, also gray; 
thick stogie boots; rubber overalls; a 
pick- axe, spade, and pan. No person 
knew him. At first, there was a little 
inquiry as to where he hailed from; but 
in the busy days of ten or twelve years 
ago, the population of a mountain min- 
ing-town was too heterogeneous, and 
too much occupied individually, to care 
much about the antecedents of a new- 
comer. 


His name was Hanse— “Gentleman 
Hanse,” for soubriquet; almost every 
resident of the little town having a han- 


dle to his name. There was “ Humbug 
Joe,” “Old Man Grimes,” “ Pumpkin 
Peel,” and twenty other odd and fan- 
tastic or grotesque nicknames, which 
were so universally received as appro- 
priate, that even due-bills were more fre- 
quently made out in these than in the 
original names of the individuals. ‘“Gen- 
tleman Hanse” dated from one stormy 
evening when the young man had occa- 
sion to go to the nearest saloon for alco- 
hol. His spirit-lamp needed replenish- 
ing, and the one grocery-store was a 
block or two farther off than the saloon ; 
which, toa tired man walking in the slip- 
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pery mud, was some consideration. As 
he entered the saloon, three men sat ata 
dingy table, with a pack of soiled cards 
before them; their garments were still 
dripping from the rain, and a little stream 
of water coursed round the hat-rim of 
the one nearest the door. 

“Hullo! stranger,” was the greeting 
he gave to Hanse. “We've jist been 
waitin’ for some one to take a hand yere; 
but it’s sich a darned infernal nasty 
night, the fellers keep cabin, or are gone 
to bed, most on ’em, I reckon —prepar- 
in’ for an early prospectin’ in the morn- 
in’. These yere rains fetch the color 
sometimes. But ‘pleasure before biz,’ 
say I; so let’s have a hot toddy an’a 


game. Loser pays for drinks all round.” 


He began shuffling the cards in his 
dirty hands, and pushed a chair uncer- 
emoniously toward the new - comer. 
Hanse was scarcely aware of the per- 
sonal danger he ran by repulsing this 
familiarity, for derringers and bowie- 
knives were as prompt to avenge fancied 
as real insult in those days. But there 
was an unconscious something in his 
manner which at once placed a wide 
distance between him and such com- 
panionship. His “Excuse me, gentle- 
men,” while it was coldly courteous and 
polite, lifted him immeasurably above 
them, and they felt at once that he was 
not of their kind. But the man who 
acted as spokesman, a little the worse 
for the liquor he had been imbibing, 
with an air of bravado said: 

“ Now, look yere, stranger—’taint no 
use a-takin’ on airs an’ bein’ stuck - up 
like, when yer come to the mines. Them 
things belongs to biled shirts an’ plug 
hats; but yer see we’re all hail- fellows 
well met, here—an’ like enough you'll 
find that you’ll have need to borrer alco- 
hol, an’ grub too, for the like o’ that, 
when yer money’s all petered out—so 
yer might as well be sociable fust as 
last.” 

The intense desire for a four - handed 
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game, rather than any decided intention 
to brow-beat Hanse, prompted this ob- 
servation. But it was met by a still 
more cold and equally courteous refusal. 
Taking the alcohol, which had been 
measured out for him, he picked up his 
lantern, and groped his way out of the 
door — not without some fears of being 
followed by the half-intoxicated man 
who had spoken; nor were his fears 
unfounded. 

“ D—d ef I aint most a mind to bust 
that feller’s head for him,” rudely swore 
the coarse ruffian, half-rising. But the 
other two interposed. 

“Don’t kick up a row now, Hooper, 
Just ’tend to your own business to-night. 
It’s pourin’ like blazes, an’ he’ll be sorry 
enough when he gits back to that lone- 
some cabin, that he didn’t liquor with 
us, and be sociable,” said one; while 
the other advised : 

“You leave him alone. He’ll come 
round yet. They all do; no man can 
stand by hisself in these yere mines— 
*taint in natur’; and ‘Gentleman Hanse’ 
ll find that out sooner or later.” 

“Gentleman Hanse!’ that’s a good 
one, Johnny— we'll make him sick o’ that 
yet. Who deals?” 

The landlord, like a wise man, said 
nothing. He knew more money drop- 
ped into his till from the earnings of 
such as these, than from the very few in 
the community who were opposed to 
them in manners and practice. He 
stirred up the fire briskly, brewed an- 
other hot toddy for the dripping three ; 
then opening the door and looking up 
and down the one narrow street, shut it, 
hopeless of customers, and coming near- 
er the group, said: 

“Well, gents, seein’ as I’ve got no 
chance to fleece the public to-night, I 
don’t keer ef I take a hand myself; but 
it won’t be for drinks. When I plays, 
it’s for twenties—so put up your money.” 

Hanse groped his way by the aid of 
his lantern to the slender bridge which 
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crossed the soad at the end of the vil- 
lage—if the few straggling houses, post- 
office, blacksmith’s - shop, and grocery 
might be called a village—and stood for 
a moment looking at the water rapidly 
rushing through the ravine between two 
. high hills. These hills had been uptorn 
by the pick of the prospector, and had 
a ragged and dreary appearance. 

“The bridge is almost covered,” he 
said, “and if that villain should chance 
to follow me, how easily he could push 
me into this boiling current .. . but no- 
body would be much worse for my sud- 
den taking-off,” he muttered. 

Hastily looking. behind him, he step- 
ped lightly upon the loose boards which 
spanned the swollen stream, crossed in 
safety, climbed the slippery foot-path 
leading up the bank on the other side, 
and struck into the densely wooded 
pine-forest. A quarter of a mile brought 
him toa dreary-looking little cabin, made 
of shakes and covered with heavy pieces 
of water-proof rubber-cloth— evidently 
the cast-off blankets of some lucky or 
unlucky miner who had deserted the dig- 
gings. A half-window set in the side was 
hidden by a rough wooden shutter, made 
to open and close with hinges, so that 
the shanty appeared to have no light 
save that which entered by the door. 
This, however, could be closed in stormy 
weather—the window making the place 
sufficiently light within. To-night some 
living thing sat at the threshold — wolf, 
coyote, or dog, Hanse could not tell 
which, until a low whine convinced him 
it was the latter. The half-drowned 
creature seemed animated by almost 
human joy as he wagged his tail and 
leaped up, pleading for admittance with 
the master, who was not disposed to 
refuse this brute companionship, how- 
ever much he shrunk from that of man. 

“Come in, poor fellow,” said Hanse. 
“We are both drenched through, and a 
good fire in these pine-woods is, thank 
God! always available.” 
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The same tenant who had left the rub- 
ber-cloth that covered the roof had also 
found the stove either too heavy or too 
worthless to remove, and it had proved 
a treasure to Hanse during this dreary 
winter. A ready blaze of pine-cones 
soon heated it nearly red-hot. The dog 
crept near the grateful warmth, and ex- 
pressed his joy again. Something fa- 
miliar in his face struck Hanse; but 
with a “Pshaw! it can’t be,” he laugh- 
ed at the fancy that he had known and 
caressed the creature far from his pres- 
ent rough surroundings. But the ani- 
mal seemed determined to be recogniz- 
ed, and capered so extravagantly, that 
in a mere whim of fancy Hanse said, 
“Carlo, old fellow!’? No human intel- 
ligence could have more plainly demon- 
strated the joy of recognition; and, had 
it not seemed an utter impossibility, the 
young man would have yielded to the 
conviction that the dog knew him, and 
was expressing the delight of meeting 
an old friend. His collar had evidently 
been removed or lost in his wanderings, 
and his shaggy coat was apparently the 
worse for travel. 

“A most striking resemblance, at all 
events,” mused: Hanse; “so I will feed 
and cherish you for old Carlo’s sake. 
But it will be meagre fare compared to 
the dainty messes of that pampered an- 
imal.” 

Removing his overalls, he dried his 
curly hair and beard on a coarse, clean 
towel; but before extinguishing his lan- 
tern he lifted from a wooden shelf above 
his head a long-necked bottle, in which 
was inserted a tallow candle. Lighting 
the candle, he set it upon a packing- 
box, which served alike for table and 
pantry. A stale loaf, a bologna sau- 
sage, bacon, and potatoes, with a paper 
of ground coffee, comprised his larder. 
Breaking a piece from the bread, he of- 
fered it to his new-found friend, who 
rather greedily devoured it, and then 
stood looking at Hanse with more grat- 
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itude in his eyes than his tail could ex- 
press. 

“Stand by me to the last, will you? 
Is that what you mean to say, old fel- 
low? Well, give us your paw. A man 
might be worse off than to have sucha 
friend as you.” 

The four men in the saloon were soon 
interested in their game, and had it not 
been for the occasional interruption of 
Hooper’s “ Here’s to young Stuck-up!” 
or, “‘ Bad luck to Gentleman Hanse!” as 
he swallowed his toddy, the young man 
would have been speedily forgotten, in 
the eager interest which the gamblers 
felt in losing or winning. But the even- 
ing was destined to another interruption. 
About nine o’clock, a man —a stranger 
to all of them—entered the saloon. His 
boots were spurred, and he had evident- 
ly just dismounted from a horse. 

“Is this the hotel?” he civilly in- 
quired. 

The landlord rose, and pointed out 
the hotel; then said: “It’s a foul night 
—won’t you take something ?” 

“Thank you, no—I am in haste.” 
And, remounting his horse, he took the 
same direction Hanse had taken before 
him; for the hotel stood on that side of 
the bridge, near the centre of the vil- 
lage. 

“Wonder what he is after, this time 
o’ night?” said Hooper. “He can’t ha’ 
come very far, for he wasn’t much wet. 
An’ he had an umbrella, too—a city 
chap, I reckon. 

“What makes you so inquisitive about 
people’s affairs, Hooper?’ said one of 
the men. “Can’t you let a feller mind 
his own business, an’ you mind yourn?” 

One word led to another, and finally 

.Hooper’s irritation culminated in his 
throwing down the cards, declaring he 
would play no more, and striding from 
the room. He went out into the dark- 
ness without a lantern, for every foot of 
the way was familiar to him; but he had 
not proceeded far, when from the side 
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of the road, and apparently from one 
of the deep gullies which the rain had 
washed in its slope, he thought that he 
heard a call for help. Stopping to list- 
en, a groan startled him. 

“Bet that’s Gentleman Hanse, fallen 
into one 0’ these gullies—an’ I'll let 
him lay there for his high and mighty 
ways. He’s found out he can’t stand 
alone in these diggin’s sooner than he 
thought. But hullo! here’s a hoss—so 
’taint him. It’s that un who come to 
ask the way to Severns’ Hotel. He did- 
n’t find it, though—not much. Hullo!” 
He uttered it louder this time, and a 
voice broken by pain and irritation an- 
swered him: 

“T have fallen down one of these ac- 
cursed pitfalls, and sprained my ankle, 
so that I can not rise. Will you have 
the goodness to assist me?” 

The poltroon parleyed with the unfort- 
unate traveler: “An’ what'll you give 
me for settin’ you on your hoss, an 
startin’ him up to the hotel for you?” 

“ Anything, you greedy devil !—only 
be quick about it, for I am fainting with 
pain.” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head, 
or you'll have to lay there all night. 
Nobody’s helped me so much in this 
world, that I owe it anything; an’ it’s 
no small job to dig out a feller stuck up 
to his neck in this slippery mud.” 

It was true that it required a great ef- 
fort for Hooper to raise the prostrate 
traveler, and it was still more difficult to 
assist him to mount. The horse was 
restive, and the ankle of the unfortunate 
man was not only badly sprained, but he 
appeared to be otherwise injured. 

“So, there! Now you’re up. You 
jist go straight ahead to where you see 
that light yonder. That’s the hotel, 
kept by Severns—an’ a honester man 
never lived. He'll see you all right.” 

“Stay —can’t you lead the creature? 
I’ll make it worth your while.” 

“T can’t, stranger—I’m in a hurry. 
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My wife’s sick, an’ I’m jist goin’ for a 
doctor. I was only a-jokin’ when I ask- 
ed for a reward. I wouldn’t take noth- 
in’ on no account; but I’ll see you agin, 
an’ you can stan’ the drinks.” 

So saying, and starting the horse gen- 
tly forward, Hooper struck into the trail 
leading along the cafion and up over the 
east hill of the Divide. 

Painfully and slowly the traveler at 
last gained the hotel, which fortunately 
stood open to the roadside, with a low 
porch of entrance. 

“ Any one here?” he called out, as he 
rode up tothe door. The alert Severns, 
who was making ready to retire, appear- 
ed in a moment. 

“T have fallen and sprained my ankle. 
You will have to assist me to dismount 
—and carefully, too, confound it.” He 
winced, as Severns, calling the hostler, 
attempted to lift him off the horse. 

“Badly hurt, sir, I fear; and more 
than your ankle. The shoulder must 


be onsot, I’m thinkin’, or you wouldn’t 


feel such pain there.” 

“Let your man get on my horse, then, 
and go for a doctor at once; and give 
me a warm room and comfortable bed, 
if you have such a thing.” 

“Best in California, sir—and all ready. 
Just set in this wheeled chair, and I'll 
roll you in. There’s a good fire in the 
room. These rainy nights I always 
keep one room het up.” 

The cheery words and cheerier ways 
of Severns had due effect on the injured 
man, and the sight of the brisk fire 
glowing and sparkling in the broad 
chimney- place did much toward allevi- 
ating his suffering. 

“Just let me sit here till the doctor 
comes,” he said, as Severns lifted the 
lame foot upon a little footstool. 

“You'll take somethin’ warmin’?” 
queried the host. 

“Yes —but none of your infernal 
strychnine whisky! Give me a cup of 


strong tea.” 
Vor. XI.— 11, 
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Severns laughed. “You're about right 
there. I keep abar because I ca.."* keep 
a hotel without one, but I often feel as 
if I am dealin’ out poison, and wish I 
had any other way of makin’ a livin’.” 

The tea was brought, and while the 
stranger was enjoying it as much as he 
could in his crippled condition, the doc- 
tor came clattering furiously up. 

“Man half dead here ?—eh ?” he said, 
as he drew off his gloves; “fell down a 
precipice and broke. ... eh! that him? 
Why, what did that scoundrel mean by 
telling me such a pack of lies!” 

Severns made no reply. The Doc- 
tor, a young man of thirty or thereabout, 
had unfortunately fallen into a habit of 
gambling. He had been brought up to 
consider cards as instruments of the 
devil for the eternal perdition of human 
souls, and that to touch one was con- 
tamination. The inevitable result fol- 
lowed. When he had once broken the 
prohibition, gambling became an infatu- 
ation, and while all testified to his med- 
ical skill, many a patient complained of 
his want of promptness and attention, 
owing solely to the unfortunate habit 
which had beset him. Only a crisis 
would move him to dispatch, and the 
story that a strange gentleman entering 
the village had fallen into a gully and 
was dangerously injured, had been the 
occasion of his present speedy appear- 
ance. Once in the presence of his pa- 
tient, however, he became the gentle- 
manly and kind physician. 

“ A bad fracture of the shoulder-blade 
—a severely sprained ankle, and some 
injuries about the head” —so he sum- 
med up the case. With a groan of 
pain and dismay the gentleman gave 
himself into the hands of the Doctor. 
Great suffering was the result of the 
complications of setting and splinting 
needed to reunite the fractured bone; 
the Doctor administered an opiate, and 
retired. When he returned early in the 
morning, he found that inflammation and 
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violent fever had set in, and that the pa- 
tient was delirious. 

“Who was he?” That was the ques- 
tion remaining unsolved for three wea- 
ry months of vibration between life and 
death. No marks were on his clothing 
except initials. “A. H.” told nothing 
of name or locality; while his lucid in- 
tervals were so few, and he was so much 
debilitated, that it was impossible to 
question him with any hope of a ration- 
al answer. Meanwhile, the hospitable 
Severns “het” up daily the cheery room, 
and his wholesome-looking wife thought 
it no hardship to attend the forlorn gen- 
tleman thus strangely cast upon them. 
A single bill of one hundred dollars, 
rolled carelessly into an empty cigar- 
case, and a little loose silver, was all 
the money found upon his person. 

Time went on, and curiosity, which 
had been keen and active at first, died 
out in the excitement of a great discov- 
ery. For Hooper, the heretofore seedy 
vagabond, had struck gold—struck it 
rich. It was only a pocket, he said; but 
its present indications denoted a vein; 
yet not even his most intimate chums 
could wrench from him the secret of its 
locality. He had given up whisky, and 
seemed suddenly to become watchful 
and suspicious. He made occasional 
trips to the city, and intimated that 
these were for the purpose of getting 
his coarse gold coined at the mint. He 
became overbearing to his equals, and 
was more than ever insulting in his 
manners to Gentleman Hanse, whom 
he left no opportunity untried to annoy, 
when chance—which was very seldom— 
threw him in the way. Hanse rarely 
frequented the village; he kept his own 
counsel, and his quiet, almost secret, 
manner of living ceased to provoke curi- 
osity. But day after day he and the dog 
would travel miles in all directions, and 
every outcropping, every indication of 
a ledge, would be diligently prospected 
by the anxious explorer. 
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“It is getting to be hard times for us, 
Carlo,” he said, one evening, after a 
weary tramp. “Hard times! I have 
pawned every book in my possession— 
watch, rings, and pin have gone long 
ago; my boots and my derringer remain, 
and I must send one or the other off by 
old Early, to raise means for our dinner 
to-morrow. He is secret and trusty, and 
he only knows of my dire necessities. 
Go for him, good Carlo, and bring him 
here.” 

“Old Bright and Early,” as he was 
called, occupied a lone cabin half a mile 
beyond that of Hanse. By the freema- 
sonry of neighborhood they had become 
acquainted, and by those imperceptible 
degrees of intimacy which grow from 
constant intercourse, they had become 
friends. It began by Hanse getting 
Early to execute a little commission for 
him here or there when he went to the 
village ; and so by and by such portions 
of the history of each leaked out to 
the other as they chose to confide, and 
Gentleman Hanse had become to the 
old man as a ward over whom he exer- 
cised guardianship. 

“Well, Hanse, my boy! no better 
success to-day, and consequently blues 
to-night?” said Early, following the dog 
into the cabin. 

“One more dinner from the proceeds 
of my rubber-boots, and I am insol- 
vent,” replied Hanse, dejectedly. “I 
shall take my derringer and seek work 
in the mines. That ruffian Hooper was 
right; I can not stand alone, and I will 
neither beg nor starve. Why could I 
not have discovered the wonderful pock- 
et which yields to him its treasures?” 

Old Early put his finger on his lip, as 
a sign to the younger man to keep dark, 
and then said in a whisper, “ What if I 
tell you I have found his prospect, and 
that it is no mine at all, but a deposit of 
good hard twenty-dollar pieces, and a 
roll of bank-notes covered with parch- 
ment and marked $15,000? He is pre- 
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paring to travel East, I am told. But 
it will go hard if I do not prevent him. 
I have an old grudge to settle with him 
—and he has come by that money dis- 
honestly, I am sure.” 

“No robbery has been heard of in 
these or adjacent parts, or I might be of 
your opinion. No, he has taken his nug- 
gets, as he said, and had them coined, 
and you have only found his hiding- 
place.” 

“The coin, some of it, dates twelve 
years back,” said the old man. “There 
is something wrong; and do you note 
the change in his manner? He does 
not spend much, but is hoarding the 
money to escape with it from here. 
There is no truth in his gold discovery 
—of that I am so well assured, that I 
propose to constitute myself a detective 
to track his guilty path.” 


The sick man at the hotel gradually 
recovered strength. His mental facul- 
ties, which had been strangely obscured, 
were slower in the process of recupera- 
tion. One morning as Mrs. Severns 
sat quietly in his room, three months 
after his accident, he suddenly opened 
his eyes, looked wonderingly around 
the room, and then said slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “Has anything happened to me, 
since last night?” 

“Yes, sir—you had a terrible fall; 
but you are better this morning,” said 
the good lady, a little startled, but hu- 
moring his delusion. 

“O!—was that it? Thank you for 
your kindness. I recollect also your 
husband’s attention, and I am anxious 
to make some inquiries of him. Will 
you be kind enough to hand me my belt, 
and the wallet which was secured about 
me? My memory seems a little con- 
fused, and the memoranda in my pocket- 
book will assist me.” 

“Belt! pocket-book!” Mrs. Severns 
was dazed. Nothing of the kind—no 
data, memoranda, or money, except that 
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we have mentioned—had been found on 
his person; and even the little clothing 
he needed in his illness had been sup- 
plied from her husband’s wardrobe. She 
was too wise to agitate the sick man by 
the real story of his fall, but said, gen- 
tly, ‘‘I will call Mr. Severns;” and, 
leaving the room, she hastened to com- 
municate with her husband, who in his 
dilemma, before seeing the invalid, sent 
for the Doctor. 

“He has been knocked off his horse 
and robbed,” was the instant suspicion 
of that individual. “If his faculties are 
clear, no danger need be apprehended 
from questioning him.” 

The invalid’s replies were brief and 
concise. “I came from the East, direct- 
ly to M——,” he said, “thence to your 
village, in search of a gentleman in whom 
I am interested. I had on my person a 
large amount of gold coin, and $15,000 
in bank-notes—for a definite purpose, 
not at all connected with my search. My 
money-belt must have been stolen, for 
it was fastened about my person. I 
have no recollection of any event or 
individual in connection with the acci- 
dent.” 

“Did you feel any blow, or sense of 
being stunned?” queried the Doctor. 

“T have not the slightest recollection 
of anything, except riding toward the 
hotel, after inquiring the way at a sa- 
loon. Beyond that all is oblivion.” 

“‘Memory will return gradually,” said 
the Doctor to Severns. ‘Meanwhile, 
that robber must be ferreted out. But 
secretly—do you mind that? No word 
of this gentleman’s recovery. If the 
guilty parties are in the vicinity, they 
will be keeping a watch on him. Now, 
who have we among us of a suspicious 
character?” 

They ran over the names of those who 
might have been implicated in the affair. 
Hooper—the three men at the hotel— 
other loafers and bummers, who may be 
found about the tavern-doors in country 
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villages—finally, Old Early and Gentle- 
man Hanse. 

“More likely to be one or both of 
them,” said Severns. “They are like 
moles, workin’ in the dark. No one 
knows anything of them —especially of 
Hanse.” 

“He is a mighty uppish sort of a fel- 
low,” said Mrs. Severns, who was un- 
wisely included in the council. She 
remembered once asking him to a ball 
at the hotel, and his distant and cere- 
monious refusal had offended her pride. 
“We are not good enough for him, I 
suppose,” had been her thought, and 
she had ever since retained a feeling as 
nearly akin to resentment as was con- 
sistent with her generally amiable dis- 
position. 

“ Hooper’s round in out-of-the-way 
places a good deal, since he made his 
strike, and I’ll put him on the track to 
watch Hanse,” thought she; “but I'll 
not let him know the reason.” And, 
plumed with this idea, the good woman, 
full of importance, hastily sallied into 
the street. 

“Mind, Molly, ‘mum’s the word,’” 
said Severns. ‘He says we’re right 
about keepin’ quiet for a few days; and 
be sure you don’t tell he’s come to his 
mind again.” 

“Never fear, Ned—I can keep a se- 
cret.” 

By some wind of chance, apparently 
—but really through the ordering of the 
Evil One, who presents his instruments 
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ready to the hand of any person willing 
by reason of ignorance or vice to use 
them— Mrs. Severns met Hooper, on 
the alert to hear, without seeming to in- 
quire, about the man he had robbed. 

“Mornin’,” he said—‘“ glad to see 
you out, mum. Yer must be tired o’ 
waitin’ on that strange man. It don’t 
seem to have no end.” 

“Tt will, soon,” said Molly, bridling 
with the pleasure of knowing what she 
dared not tell. 

“So—better, is he? 
mind, like?” 

“O, no!—that is —leastwise — not 
much!” 

Hooper detected her confusion, which 
induced him to believe she was keeping 
something back. The thought made 
him uneasy. He passed on, and, with- 
out a moment’s delay, hastened to his 
buried plunder. The hour was almost 
noon. Old Early had not counted upon 
the robber’s open approach to the spot, 
and had relaxed his watch on the place 
to go into the village and look after the 
man. Hooper unearthed the hoard, and 
—the story of a wife being a pure in- 
vention—he was free to escape. The 
through stage for M—— would pass by 
the cafion, a mile to the right, in a short 
time, and he made what haste he could 
to reach it. That night he was in San 
Francisco. The next morning there was 
an additional passenger on the steamer 
for Oregon, who had taken his ticket as 
“H. Fairfax.” 


Come to his 
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RUGGED and sparsely populat- 

ed region lies immediately adja- 
cent to the southern boundary-line of 
the Golden State—the northern politi- 
cal division of Baja ( Lower) California, 
known as the province of La Frontera. 
It extends from the boundary-line as far 
south as the ex-Mission of San Fernan- 
do, a distance of about 275 miles; and 
from the Pacific Ocean eastward to the 
Colorado River, a distance of 118 miles, 
embracing an estimated area of 30,000 
square miles. It has a population of 
less than 3,000 inhabitants, two-thirds 
of that number being Indians—branches 
of the Yuma, Cocopa, and Jacume tribes 
—the remaining one-third being Mexi- 
cans and Americans. 


Viewing La Frontera from the north, 
it presents a bold, rough, and unbroken 
front, from the silvery surf of the Pacific 
Ocean to the arid sands of the Colorado 


Desert. The same topographical char- 
acteristic predominates in the interior. 
It is, consequently, not an agricultural 
country. The greater portion of it is 
really better adapted for pasturage than 
anything else, and for that purpose is 
now employed. As a pasturage, La 
Frontera has been considered superior 
to Upper California, being used by the 
stockmen of the southern counties for 
the preservation of their animals during 
seasons of drought. Grass is always 
abundant, heavy rains falling during the 
winter and light showers during the 
summer. 

La Frontera, it is true, does contain 
some tracts of arable land, well watered 
and adapted for the culture of semi-trop- 
ical fruits, but all of which, in conse- 
quence of the inanity and indolence of 
the inhabitants, remains in its virgin 


state. But the chief wealth of La Fron- 
tera exists in its mineral deposits, con- 
sisting of gold, silver, cinnabar, tin, eop- 
per, and sulphur. In the number and 
richness ofits gold-bearing quartz-ledges 
it promises at no distant day to outvie 
any other mining section on the western 
slope of the Rocky Mountains, a suffi- 
cient number having already been dis- 
covered and tested to warrant the opin- 
ion. A belt of talcose slate, about sev- 
en miles across, prolific in gold-bearing 
ledges, follows the mountain range ex- 
tending through La Frontera from north 
to south, and is evidently a continuation 
of the auriferous belt of the Sierra Ne- 
vada and Sierra Madre ranges of Cali- 
fornia. 

For at least half a century back, pla- 
cers in the vicinity of the San Rafael 
Valley, seventy miles south of the bound- 
ary, have been profitably worked by the 
natives. In many instances the aurifer- 
ous earth had to be carried in bags two 
miles to a point where it could be wash- 
ed. The quartz ledges attracted no at- 
tention until about three years ago, when 
a Spaniard, named Ambrosio del Cas- 
tillo, undertook to prospect them. Cas- 
tillo was a practical miner, having had 
some experience in the mines of the 
northern counties of California. The 
result of his explorations was the dis- 
covery of the ledge now known as the 
Trinidad, situated at a distance of about 
two and a half miles from the present 
settlement of San Rafael. It has been 
steadily worked since its discovery, and 
has yielded good returns. The vein is 
narrow but rich, averaging about $50 
to the ton. Pockets, containing large 
quantities of free gold, are frequently 
discovered, one being found lately con- 
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taining $3,000. The quartz is crushed 
by arrastras worked by mules or water- 
power—a slow and tedious operation. 
The substitution of a ten-stamp mill is 
in contemplation. 

Castillo received from the National 
Government of Mexico, as a bonus for 
the discovery, a grant of three leagues 
of the land upon which the ledge exists. 
This grant was named “ Real del Cas- 
tillo.” From the rush that followed the 
discovery, the present settlement of San 
Rafael, containing from 200 to 300 in- 
habitants, sprung up. 

Shortly afterward, the Palmas ledge 
was discovered on the outskirts of the 
village. It is the widest ledge in the 
district, being ten feet from wall to wall. 
The croppings were exceedingly rich, 
and the rock now yields an average of 
$20 per ton. 

About three miles from the settlement 
is the San Nicolas ledge, ranging from 
six to eight feet in width. The rock is 
not of a high grade, but the gold is dis- 
seminated regularly throughout, averag- 
ing about $15 per ton. From twenty- 
five to forty men find steady employment 
in the mine. The ore is all crushed in 
a ten-stamp mill. 

The Pueblo ledge is generally consid- 
ered the richest yet discovered in the 
Real del Castillo. It differs materially 
from all other ledges in the district, in- 
asmuch as the gold in it exists only in 
pockets, the intervening rock being bar- 
ren. Two years agoa pocket was struck 
containing $8,000. The vein- matter in 
the Pueblo ledge varies in thickness 
from one to three feet. 

The last of the list of mines at pres- 
ent being worked in the San Rafael dis- 
trict is the Apataka. It contains two 
ledges, about 150 feet apart, and nearly 
two feet each in width. The ore is rich, 
yielding an average of $45 per ton. 

The Zapate ledge was worked some 
time ago, operations being suspended 
for want of capital to prosecute the ex- 
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plorations. It is six feet in width, and 
contains gold and silver in considerable 
quantities. It is considered to be a good 
ledge, but it is more expensive to work 
and reduce its ores than any other ledge 
in the Real del Castillo. 

The copper deposits of San Antonio, 
a section of La Frontera adjacent to the 
north-western sea-board, have frequent- 
ly been the object of the speculation of 
San Francisco adventurers. Consider- 
able money has, from time to time, been 
fruitlessly expended in their exploration. 
In most of the shafts sunk nothing more 
has been discovered than faint traces of 
copper, shown in the discoloration of the 
gneiss and porphyry formation. One or 
two small bodies of ore—principally car- 
bonates, a little silicate and oxide of cop- 
per, all well mixed with much gangue — 
have been found. It was, however, of 


little value, as the ore was friable, mak- 
ing concentration difficult, and the pov- 
erty of the mineral was such as to make 
it unprofitable to work. Although evi- 


dences of copper exist throughout the 
San Antonio district, there are no indi- 
cations of:a regular body of ore, either 
in mass or in vein, existing at any great 
depth. 

During the latter portion of the last 
century, and the beginning of the pres- 
ent, La Frontera formed a portion of the 
missionary field of those godly men who 
devoted their lives to the conversion of 
the ignorant pagans inhabiting the Cali- 
fornias—Alta and Baja. Ten missions 
were founded, and churches erected, by 
the Franciscan and Dominican friars in 
La Frontera, before the year 1800. The 
earliest of the missions was that of San 
Fernando Villacata, situated in the ex- 
treme south-western corner of the prov- 
ince. Its founder was the venerable 
Franciscan pioneer missionary, famous 
in the early annals of California as the 
founder of the majority of its missions, 
Francis Junipero Serra, better known as 
Father Junipero, and was established by 
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him in 1769, while on his way from the 
City of Mexico to Alta California. 

Father Junipero and his colleagues 
passed hurriedly through La Frontera, 
the true objective point of their mission 
being Alta California. A few years later, 
his footsteps were followed by a band of 
Dominican friars, who undertook to fin- 
ish the work he had inaugurated, found- 
ing seven other missions in the province 
—namely, El Rosario in 1774, Santo 
Domingo in 1775, San Vicente Ferrer 
in 1780, San Miguel in 1782, Santo To- 
mas in 1790, San Pedro Martin in 1794, 
and Santa Catarina in 1795. 

In the beginning of the present cent- 
ury these missions were thriving. The 
“ Resumen General’ —a report made at 
stated intervals to the then Viceroy of 
Mexico of the condition of the missions 
of La Frontera—of the year 1801, has 
the following table showing the popula- 
tion of the missions during the previous 
year, the stock owned, and the crops 
harvested : 
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Of the grape, wine, and brandy inter- 
ests nothing is said in the “Resumen 
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General,” further than that “they save 
dried grapes and manufacture some 
brandy.” Fruit and vine culture were 
almost totally neglected, as the padres 
were compelled to devote most of their 
time in securing the foothold they had 
obtained in the province. 

These missions have long since been 
abandoned, and the churches are now 
the refuge of the owl, bat, ground-squir- 
rel, and gopher. The San Fernando 
Villacata Mission Church is a mass of 
worthless ruins. A marshy tract of land 
—perhaps half a mile long—below which 
is another tract of arable land, compris- 
ing about one hundred acres, is in the 
immediate vicinity of the crumbled ruins. 
The decay of this mission must have 
been very rapid during the past few 
years, as there is a striking contrast be- 
tween its present condition and the de- 
scription given of it by Don José Ma- 
tias Moreno, in his report to the Nation- 
al Government of Mexico, in the year 
1861. Moreno says, “The ex- mission 
has ample water and farming land, and 
a considerable extent of pasturage for 
raising cattle on its old ranchos, known 
as San Juan de Dios, rancho de Pefia 
Arroyo Grande, Sausalito, and Santa 
Ursula, each of them of two square 
leagues (or a total area of about 43,000 
acres), with water, grass, and timber.” 
Evidently considerable of the land in 
the vicinity of this mission was at one 
time under cultivation; an aqueduct 
through which the water for irrigating 
was carried being still in a fair state of 
preservation, and capable of being put 
in good repair with an outlay of about 
$100. 

The missionary Fathers had much to 
contend with in their efforts to Chris- 
tianize the aborigines of La Frontera. 
They did not apparently wield the same 
power over the Indian tribes inhabiting 
it as they did over the Indians of Alta 
California. Alexander S. Taylor says, 
that, “between 1789 and 1800, the in- 
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fant missions were several times attack- 
ed by the Yumas, who greatly retarded 
their establishment and growth. These 
Indians finally effected the entire de- 
struction and abandonment of the two 
missions before 1828.” 

A similar fate befel every other mis- 
sion in the province, and there is not 
one to-day whose buildings are better 
than a mass of crumbling ruins. 

Santo Tomas, the capital of La Fron- 
tera, is an insignificant village, contain- 
ing a few adobe buildings, situated in a 
small valley, twenty-five miles inland from 
the Bay of Ensefiada. The surround- 
ing country is barren, and outside of the 
raising of barely sufficient corn and veg- 
etables for the few inhabitants resident 
in Santo Tomas, it is utterly unpro- 
ductive. 

The principal place of interest in La 
Frontera is that of San Rafael, in the 
vicinity of which the gold-mines are 
situated. It is about twenty-five miles 
from the coast, and contains the greater 
portion of the White and Mexican popu- 
lation in the province — about 300. 

Santo Elmo, or as it is called by some, 
San Telmo, is a village situated in the 
interior, and is where the entire adult 
population of La Frontera within a ra- 
dius of one hundred miles assemble at 
Christmas time, to celebrate “Za Fiesta 
de la Pascua.” The feast continues for 
a whole week. Religious services are 
performed by the priests, after which 
the people devote themselves to dancing 
and revelry. Gambling, for which the 
people of La Frontera have a passionate 
fondness, is indulged in to a reckless 
degree. It is not infrequent that the 
largest stock ranchos in the province 
change hands at the gambling-tables of 
Santo Elmo. 

The only place of interest on the east- 
ern coast is that of San Felipe de Jesus, 
a fine little harbor on the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. It was at San Felipe that the 
Franciscan and Dominican Fathers land- 
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ed their stores for the founding and sub- 
sequent support of the mission of San 
Fernando Villacata. It is now used as 
an Indian trading-post. 

The political affairs of La Frontera 
are conducted by a Lieutenant - Govern- 
or, entitled Sud-Fefe Politico- Militar, 
residing at Santo Tomas, and who is 
appointed by the Governor (Fe/e Politi- 
co-Militar) of the Territory of Baja Cal- 
ifornia, who resides at La Paz, the capi- 
tal. Associated with the Sud-fefe are a 
number of judges, known as the Judge 
of Primary Causes (Fuez de Primera 
Jnstancia), the Constitutional Judge of 
the Peace (Fuez Constitucional de la 
Paz), the Local Judge (Fuez Loca/), and 
the Civil Judge (Fuez Civil). The Judge 
of Primary Causes receives his appoint- 
ment directly from the National Govern- 
ment of Mexico, and makes La Paz his 
head-quarters. His jurisdiction extends 
over the entire territory of Baja Califor- 
nia, and all civil and criminal cases are 
brought before him for hearing. The 


Constitutional Judge of the Peace is 
elected by popular vote, and receives a 
stated salary. He is stationed at Santo 


Tomas. The Local Judge is appointed 
by the Ayuntamiento (Council) of Santo 
Tomas, and receives fees only as a re- 
ward for his services. The Civil Judge 
is also an appointed officer, whose duties 
are limited to the execution of marriage 
contracts. 

Justice is administered in a very pe- 
culiar way in La Frontera. The sequel 
of'a mining suit involving the Pueblo 
ledge, in the San Rafael district, affords 
an excellent illustration. Previous to 
the discovery of the Pueblo ledge, Don 
Ambrosio Castillo swayed supreme au- 
thority over the Real del Castillo, by 
virtue of the grant made to him by the 
National Government, and tlie powers 
vested by it in his person. He floated 
his three-league grant wherever it best 
suited his purpose, and claimed that the 
Pueblo ledge was within its boundaries. 
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The discoverer of the Pueblo ledge al- 
leged that it was situated some distance 
outside of the limits of the grant. Being 
a shrewd man, he enlisted the support 
of the people in his favor by inviting 
them to take shares in the property, as- 
signing to himself a small royalty on the 
proceeds of the mine. The people glad- 
ly accepted, as the ledge gave evidence 
of being exceedingly rich. Castillo at 
once saw the utter impossibility of get- 
ting possession of the Pueblo mine by 
any arbitrary measures, while it was pro- 
tected by the strong arm of the people. 
He appealed to the Constitutional Judge 
of the Peace at Santo Tomas. A pure- 
blooded Indian, Chacun by name, then 
held the office. He was ignorant and 
corrupt. What he lacked in education 


was more than counterbalanced by cun- 
ning. When the complaint was made, 
Chacun informed the parties interested 
in the suit that before he could proceed 
with it, a deposit in Court of $375 would 
be required of each party as security for 


the costs. The desired amounts were 
at once deposited, and Chacun proceeded 
with the case. His first step was to 
order the appointment of two arbitrators 
—one by Castillo and the other by the 
Pueblo Mining Company—both of whom 
were to be mining experts. The arbi- 
trators were appointed, and instructed 
by the Court to inspect the disputed 
ground and report the result. Each ar- 
bitrator was, of course, the creature of 
his appointer. It was part of Chacun’s 
plan that it should be so. Having view- 
ed the ground, they reported to the 
Court their inability to agree; upon 
which Chacun rendered the following 
remarkable decision : 

“T have not been to the ground, and 
I have no business there. I know noth- 
ing of mines, and it is not my business 
to know. The experts have been to the 
mine, and do not agree. My decision is, 
that the mine belongs to those who claim 
it in the name of the Pueblo, and that 
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each of the parties to this suit pay into 
Court the sum of $375.” 

He thus made the costs cover the 
deposits. He cared nothing about the 
rights of either party. His point was 
to please his constituents and secure a 
fat fee, which he gained. 

Although a region of vast natural re- 
sources, La Frontera has retrograded 
rather than progressed during the last 
half-century. The revolutions that have 
from time to time passed over Mexico, 
found a faithful response in this its most 
remote province. The people that have 
repeatedly flocked to its shores during 
time of peace, have as often deserted it 
to risk their fortunes with the vicissitudes 
of the civil dissensions agitating its sis- 
ter provinces across the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. Its impoverishment has been 
made the more complete by the ravages 
of the hostile Indians inhabiting it, and 
by the levies of filibustering adventur- 
ers, to whose raids it has frequently 
been subjected. 

The Texas and Pacific Railway —the 
great avenue which proposes to span 
the continent on the line of the thirty- 
second parallel of latitude—is on the 
eve of construction, and La Frontera 
becomes a region of special interest to 
the American people. Situated as it is 
in close proximity to the line of the 
Texas and Pacific Railway, it must be- 
come tributary to it. The great want of 
La Frontera is capital for the develop- 
ment of its vast mineral deposits. At 
present there is a total absence of it; 
while the instability of the Government, 
the laxity of the administration of the 
laws, and the insecurity of life and prop- 
erty, are formidable barriers to its intro- 
duction. The construction of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway will be the means 
of destroying these barriers. The vast 
population that will then flow westward 
through the new channel, will find its 
way south of the present boundary line. 
Isolated from its mother-land — Mexico 
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— by the Gulf of California, and closely 
connected with the United States by 
Nature, and, as it will be then, by the 
interests and sympathies of its people, 
the annexation of La Frontera to the 
United States must inevitably follow. 
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When this does take place, an era of 
prosperity will be inaugurated for this 
border province; capital will flow in, its 
mineral resources will be fully develop- 
ed, and the magnitude of its wealth will 
dazzle the civilized world. 
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HE banquet over, the speeches 
spoken, the curiosity of royalty 


appeased, and the critics, dealers, and 
cognoscenti having had their day of pri- 
vate inspection, the galleries of the Roy- 
al Academy of Arts were once more 
thrown open to the general public on 
the customary day, the first Monday in 
May. This is always an “event” in the 
London season, and, as the day happen- 
ed to be quite tolerable, the rooms filled 
at an early hour with crowds of well- 
dressed spectators, eager to see what 
the artists had provided for them this 
year, and prepared to be amused or in- 
structed, as the case might be. 
Burlington House, as the structure is 
commonly called, which comprises the 
galleries and schools of the Royal Acad- 
emy, the Linnzan and Royal Societies, 
and the London University, is now al- 
most completed; at least, the scaffold- 
ing has been removed, and instead of 
alighting on a board platform edging 
the muddy street, and then traversing 
a semi-obscure tunnel constructed of 
rough boards, you now pass legitimate- 
ly beneath the lofty and highly ornate 
archway, and enter the spacious quad- 
rangle, at the upper end of which rise 
the broad stairs leading to the entrance 
halls of the Academy. Old Burlington 
House, the town mansion of the Earls 
of Burlington and Cork, purchased by 
the nation, has been transformed to the 
present stately edifice, and compares fa- 
vorably with most of the recent struct- 


ures of London. Its style is that of the 
Italian renaissance, Ibelieve. Allaround 
the interior facade of the building are in- 
troduced numerous niches, in which will 
be placed statues of the great departed 
in painting, sculpture, and architecture ; 
but as yet only one solitary figure, that 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, has been placed 
in position ; the rest will follow after the 
close of the Exhibition. 

The one hundred and fifth Exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of Arts compris- 
ed some 1,600 specimens of paintings, 
sculpture, engravings, and architectural 
designs, the result of the year’s labor of 
the artists, and embodying the character 
of the art of England. The number of 
works rejected were this year unusual- 
ly large —several thousands, I believe. 
The Exhibition is considered an average 
fair one, although we have nothing from 
the brush of Frederick Walker, and only 
portraits—but some of them noble ones 
—from Millais. The learned Whistler 
exhibits neither “nocturnes” nor “sym- 
phonies,” and Leighton is only repre- 
sented by a cartoon for his wall - paint- 
ing in the Kensington Museum. The 
absence of anything by Mr. Walker is a 
great disappointment ; but an important 
commission, I understand, prevented 
him getting his usual quota ready for 
the Academy. Millais is the great por- 
trait-painter Jar excellence—the modern 
Vandyke; although several other acad- 
emicians practice that lucrative branch 
of art, and paint heads of high artistic 
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value. Millais has steadily raised his 
price, to stave off, I suppose, the flood 
of orders for portraits which is inundat- 
ing him, and leaving him no time for 
more congenial work. It is said that he 
will not, in future, paint a full-length un- 
der 2,000 guineas ; and, indeed, I imag- 
ine that if he charged five times as much, 
he would obtain it. In the present 
“flush times” in England, there are 
numbers of people to whom money is 
literally no object; mercantile Midases, 
who are both able and willing to pay 
even that figure for an advertisement in- 
directly of their wealth and taste, and di- 
rectly of themselves, their wives, and 
daughters, by the fashionable but truly 
great painter of the “ Huguenots” and 
the “Order of Release.” A striking 
piece of portraiture by this artist, is that 
of Mrs. Heugh, an old lady, said to be 
verging toward her century. It is paint- 
ed in solid z#zfasto, the lights massed up 
with a palette-knife. In the Sculpture 
Gallery is a marble bust of the same sub- 


ject, in which the expression is far more 
pleasing than in Millais’ picture, which 
is that of a wrinkled, hard-lined visage, 
unsoftened by the snows of her many 
winters, though it is a face full of char- 


acter. By way of contrast to this hard- 
featured old dame, he presents us next 
to a perfect darling of a little Miss, in a 
Dolly Varden dress, seated on the grass 
in the corner of an old-fashioned garden, 
nursing a black kitten, whose green eyes 
seem to follow you as if they were alive. 
Universal and deserved praise is be- 
stowed upon his full-length of Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim, the wife of the rich Ger- 
man banker. She is a beauty of the 
sweet English type, and the artist has 
done her justice. The elaborately paint- 
ed pattern in her Dolly Varden dress 
seems to me to interfere somewhat with 
the flesh-tones, or would do so, if by a 
less accomplished colorist. 


Richmond, R. A., has painted a full-- 


length portrait of Lord Salisbury, in his 
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robes as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford—a fine picture of one who looks 
every inch a nobleman. Among Sant’s 
portraits, that of “Gertrude” is particu- 
larly charming—a little, delicate-looking 
girl in black, a real patrician child. 
Conspicuous among the usual presenta- 
tion pictures is a large one of Sir Sills 
Gibbons, Bart., the ex- Lord Mayor, as 
he appeared in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
the day of Thanksgiving. He is in all 
his bravery, ermine robe, jack- boots, 
and gorgeous collar, resting on the huge 
city sword, and properly supported by 
several furred and ermined aldermen. 
On his rubicund and benevolent coun- 
tenance dwells a smile of unutterable 
complacency. No doubt it was the 
proudest day of his life. 

If it be conceded that the English 
school of painting is more particularly 
one of color, and in that respect superior 
to those of the continent, Mr. Poole may 
be allowed to be at the head of it and 
the first of living colorists. The artists 
are full of praise of his large picture, 
“The Lion in the Path,” representing 
a naked man encountering a lion in a 
wooded landscape. The figures are on- 
ly so-so, but the landscape is grandly 
conceived and painted in the large man- 
ner of the old masters, whose back- 
grounds, more especially those of Ti- 
tian, it readily suggests. It is Nature 
idealized, and not a mere portrait of so 
much cloud, stream, and hill, and in 
that light should be judged. So con- 
sidered, Mr. Poole’s work is thought to 
have no superior, if any equal, in ancient 
and modern landscape art. 

Far more realistic—that is, a more 
realistic but still practical transcript of 
Nature—is Vicat Cole’s “ Hay-time,” a 
dreamy, hazy summer afternoon brood- 
ing over an extended landscape of woods, 
fields, and streams. “Nature in her 
prime” is Mr. Cole’s specialty. His 
pictures of this year come from the same 
land “in which it seemed always after- 
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noon” —a country which this artist ap- 
parently claims for his own. The new 
landscape associate, Mr. Peter Graham, 
whose striking picture, “The Home of 
the Sea-birds,” was so much admired 
last year, vindicates his election nobly 
in his large canvas, entitled “Wind,” a 
relief and contrast to his fellow-asso- 
ciate’s perpetual afternoons. A mount- 
ain torrent is tearing down its rock- 
strewn bed; a belt of Scotch firs on the 
bank is swaying and bending before the 
furious blast; and a chill, watery ghost 
of a sunset forebodes “an awful night.” 

One of the great pictures of the year 
is F. Goodall’s “The Subsiding of the 
Nile.” In the foreground a party of 


wandering Arabs are driving a herd of 
gaunt buffaloes and a flock of sheep 
across a slough of the subsiding Nile. 
The time is sunrise, which steeps the 
Pyramid of Cheops in soft, tender light, 
and gilds the endless expanse of the 


great desert beyond. It is a noble pict- 
ure, not obviously picturesque, but im- 
pressive by its evident truthfulness. Mr. 
Goodall possesses great artistic knowl- 
edge, and paints with astonishing rapid- 
ity. I am told that this large picture, 
with its plentiful details, only occupied 
him eight weeks. 

Among the painters of the sea, P. Gra- 
ham, Colin Hunter, and Edwin Hayes 
are the most prominent. The last is 
a member of the R. H. S., and is more 
particularly than the two first a marine 
painter, inasmuch as Mr. Hayes deals 
mostly with the open sea, which he un- 
derstands in all its varied phases. His 
having been to sea in his youth stands 
him in good stead, as it did Stanfield, 
and his sea-pictures satisfy the sailor as 
well as the artist. Mr. C. Hunter is a 
young man, coming rapidly to the front. 
His “Travelers Waiting for Darkness” 
is a masterpiece. It is simply a piece 
of shore, near which are anchored a 
couple of boats, laden with nets and 
gear for night-fishing. The men are 
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standing about or lounging in the sterns, 
waiting for darkness, to go to sea and 
commence their work. The wide ex- 
panse of the gently ruffled sea begin- 
ning to darken with the approach of 
night is realized with rare skill and pow- 
er. The picture is perfection in its way. 
He has two others, similar in subject 
and treatment. I think Mr. Hunter is 
a good investment. “Foundered,” by 
Mr. Wyllie, is another marine picture of 
merit. A ship has stranded on a deso- 
late shore. A huge incoming roller, 
toppling to its fall, conceals the hull, 
leaving only the masts visible over its 
green crest, above which clouds of sea- 
birds are hovering and screaming; while 
in the foreground, on the storm-washed 
beach, some more ghostly white and 
black birds are stalking about in the 
deepening twilight, the embodied ghosts, 
perhaps, of the drowned crew. 

One of the few good historical pict- 
tures on the walls this year is that by 
Ward, R. A.: “The Visit of Charles 
IX. to the wounded Admiral, Coligny, 
on the Eve of St. Bartholomew.” The 
life of the Admiral has just been at- 
tempted, and the grand old man, his 
arm in a sling, is lying in bed, earnestly 
whispering in the ear of the young King, 
who bends over him. The Queen-moth- 
er, Catharine de Medicis, and her young- 
er son (aware of the coming massacre) 
are sfanding apart, ard watch suspicious- 
ly the interview between the leader of 
the Huguenots and the irresolute King. 
M. Teligny (one of the first victims of 
St. Bartholomew), with his sweet young 
wife, the daughter of the Admiral, is 
waiting for the termination of the royal 
visit to approach the bedside of his fa- 
ther-in-law. The incident is well told 
on canvas, and the varied expressions 
of the different dramatis persone are 
nicely distinguished, without being un- 
duly forced. 

Among the animal painters we have 
probably seen the last by the best of all 
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of them. The place of honor, where 
hung last year Millais’ “Dummy Whist,” 
is occupied by a large sketch by Sir Ed- 
win Landscer of the Queen’s favorite 
riding- horse —a white, gentle - looking 
Arab. It does not require the cata- 
logue’s emphatic assertion to be sure 
that its rider is not a portrait of her 
Majesty. The action and caution char- 
acteristic of a sure-footed animal is giv- 
en with the cleverness of Sir Edwin’s 
best days. Sidney Cooper, Academi- 
cian, who has made the painting of cat- 
tle his specialty, has encountered a for- 
midable rival in the new associate, Mr. 
B. Davis, whose large picture of a stam- 
pede of cattle drew so much attention 
last year. His “Summer Afternoon” 
is a large canvas of sleek, mild-eyed 
cattle, standing knee-deep in a small 
stream, on which float some miraculous- 
ly painted water-lilies. Auguste Bon- 
heur, brother to the famous Rosa, has a 
herd of more gaunt-looking French cat- 
tle crossing a ford, equally as good in 
drawing and color as Mr. Davis’ cows. 
Briton Riviere, the painter of “ Daniel 
in the Lions’ Den,” shows us in his 
“Argus” how the old faithful hound 
recognizes, before he dies, his long-lost 
master, Ulysses, who, old and in rags, 
looks gratefully upon his only friend. 
A young man, a Mr. Hardy, has drawn 
not a little attention this year by his 
“Fighting Lions,” a large picture, con- 
spicuously placed in Gallery I. Ina 
rocky, arid wilderness—on a slope of 
the Atlas, perhaps—two mighty lions 
(life size) are clinching each other, tooth- 
and-nail, in mortal combat; a lioness is 
crouching and snarling near by, appar- 
ently undecided which side to take; or, 
perhaps, like the western woman, who 
found her drunken husband wrestling 
with a bear, she does not care which 
whips. 

Mr. V. Princep, A., presents himself 
also this year as an animal painter, in 
his queer conceit called “ The Gadarene 
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Swine,” illustrating the text, “And the 
unclean spirits went out and entered in- 
to the swine, and the herd ran violently 
down a steep place into the sea, and 
were choked in the sea.” The slope 
leading down to a precipice is black 
with pigs rushing frantically to the brink, 
over which they are tumbling head over 
heels, save one old grunter, who pauses 
on the verge of the cliff before he fulfills 
his manifest destiny. The unclean spir- 
its seem to have selected to enter into 
some particularly fat and sleek porkers, 
real Berkshires. I judge “what a reck- 
less waste of juicy hams and streaky ba- 
con,” is, I think, the main reflection this 
curious picture gives rise to. A much 
more satisfactory work by the same art- 
ist is one of two beautiful, stately ladies 
(sisters, perhaps), in full evening toilet, 
and, under an effect of artificial light, as- 
cending the grand staircase of Devon- 
shire House. 

Calderon is represented by two pict- 
ures very dissimilar in subject and feel- 
ing: “Good-night,” the representation 
of a very pretty young mother, dressed 
for a ball, with her new gloves and fan, 
and flowers in her hair, caressing a no- 
ble little fellow, standing upright in his 
cot, and promising him something nice 
if he will be a good boy and go to sleep. 
This is a subject which appeals success- 
fully to the maternal instincts, and is 
sure to enlist the sympathies of the 
young ladies. The baby element was a 
good deal more common in English pict- 
ures formerly than now, but artists of 
any reputation need not nowadays 
have recourse to the nursery to insure 
a sale. Calderon’s picture is certainly 
very “sweet,” but I think his “ Victory” 
more worthy of his ability. A party of 
women and children are watching from 
the battlements of a castle a fight going 
on beneath the walls. The weather- 
stained and lichen-colored masonry, and 
the swallow- nests beneath the project- 
ing lintel, are conscientious studies from 
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Nature. The enemy has been put to 
flight, as may be judged by the expres- 
sion in the faces of the spectators and 
by a cloud of horsemen disappearing 
over the brow of a hill. The face of 
one young woman is lighted with joy, 
while that of another—a_ pale-faced 
mother—is pinched in an agony of 
doubt and fear. One tall, stately dame 
—a veritable Roman—looks sternly 
down on the battle with unflinching eye 
and compressed lips, and the children, 
careless and ignorant of the consequen- 
ces, laugh and shout as they point to- 
ward the retreating horsemen. A third 
picture by Calderon is “The Moonlight 
Serenade ;”’ an infuriated husband or fa- 
ther pursuing with drawn sword a luck- 
less lover, whose back and heels are at 
the point of disappearing round the cor- 
ner. Lying on the ground are a guitar 
and a nosegay, which he has dropped in 
the hot haste of his flight. 

A very interesting picture of a strong 
dramatic situation is Pettie’s “Flag of 
Truce,” the sequel, I suppose, to his 
“Terms to the Besieged” of last year. 
The old white - bearded commander has 
at last yielded to the pressure of hunger 
and misery, and is issuing forth from the 
city gate, with the treaty of surrender in 
his hand, and accompanied by a young 
knight bearing the white flag of truce. 
One poor creature, with an emaciated 
infant in her arms, is stooping down and 
kissing his hand, while a multitude of 
haggard and weeping women is crowd- 
ing the archway behind, blessing them 
and thanking God with uplifted arms for 
their approaching deliverance. Anoth- 
er dramatic incident, well told, is Mr. 
M. Stone’s “Ze Roi est mort, vive le 
Roi.” Through a partly withdrawn cur- 
tain you get a glimpse of the old king 
lying dead in his bed, forsaken by all 
save an old deer-hound that gazes wist- 
fully at the still face of his master. In 
the fore-part of the picture we see a 
crowd of obsequious courtiers bending 
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low to the new king, a little boy, who 
clings frightened to the skirts of his 
nurse, not even noticing the glittering 
crown and sceptre, which have been 
placed at his feet. A kindred subject 
is treated by Mr. Calthorpe, in his “ Ze- 
vée de Monseigneur.” Ina gorgeously 
furnished antique bedroom (one of the 
splendid state-rooms of Knole Park, I 
believe) a boy prince is being dressed 
by his attendants, all fawning upon him, 
from the scarlet cardinal to the hair- 
dresser upon his knees before the fire 
heating the curling-irons; but the inci- 
dent is lost sight of in our amazement at 
the marvelously painted accessories, the 
absolute realization of which Mr. Cal- 
thorpe achieves in a manner unequaled 
by any other artist. No Dutch imita- 
tive painter ever produced a more start- 
ling illusion. 

An amusing incident in the life of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague is capi- 
tally treated by A.C. Gow. Ata meet- 
ing of the Kit-Kat Club, her father, Lord 
Kingston, the president at the time, was 
seized with the whim of nominating asa 
candidate for the toasts of the year his 
own little daughter, then only eight years 
old. According to the rules of the club, 
no beauty was eligible for such honor, 
unless she had been seen by the mem- 
bers. Whereupon, the old gentleman 
had her sent for forthwith. With much 
struggling and coaxing, the little maid 
was presented to the jovial members, who 
received her with enthusiasm and elect- 
ed her with acclamation, her attendants 
in the door-way vastly enjoying the fun. 

Mr. J. E. Hodgson gives us another 
piece of humor in his capital “Jack 
Ashore.” A British man-of-war’s-man, 
a magnificent specimen of a devil-may- 
care tar ashore on liberty, has drifted 
into the court or alley of some Moorish 
town. A party of fezzed and turbaned 
natives are sitting blinking and dozing 
in the sun, and looking with languid cu- 
riosity upon this strange dog of an infi- 
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del, a look which Jack returns with in- 
terest, as he eyes with supreme contempt 
the dirty beggars, evidently with a ris- 
ing wish to fight the whole lot of them. 
A pathetic picture is H. B. Roberts’ 
“Homeless,” whose striking work “On 
the Track” was among the most notice- 
able of the Exhibition of 1871. Ona 
desolate common a traveling-van is rap- 
idly being consumed by fire. One poor 
old creature is sitting on a stone, her 
face hid in her hands. A younger wom- 
an, with the brown face of a gypsy—one 
child in her arms, another clinging to her 
skirts—looks helplessly on the calamity 
which has overtaken them. The figures 
tell their own story, and the low stretch 
of scrubby and furzy common, closed in 
by a red evening sky, is finely rendered. 
An exquisite picture is “ Good-by, God 
bless You!” by P. R. Morris, of the 
school of the late Mr. Mason in choice 
and treatment of his subject. It is a 
calm summer evening, and the whole 


landscape lies flushed in the rays of the 


declining sun. On a broad country 
road, where the little pools in the ruts 
are glowing like molten gold, an old 
country-woman is giving the parting 
kiss to her daughter, about to leave her 
home to go out into the world in the 
old-fashioned vehicle a little distance 
off. Mr. Morris has invested this home- 
ly incident with true poetic feeling, and 
the charming composition gains upon 
you by every renewed visit. 

Mr. Poynter, M. A., has another drag- 
on-fight this year. The subject this 
time is “ Moore of Moore Hall slaying 
the Dragon of Wantley.” It is painted 
to order, I am told, for a descendant of 
the dragon-slayer—surely none else 
would wish to hang this ghastly thing 
on his wall. Mr. Poynter, mindful of 
the criticisms of last year, has imparted 
a good deal more vigor to his present 
champion, who is in the act of dealing 
the death - blow to the hideous monster. 
Its wings are broken, the blood flows 
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freely from many a wound, and the huge 
scaly tail is coiling and twisting convul- 
sively around the trunks of trees, torn 
up by the roots in the death-struggle. 

Sir John Gilbert, the President of the 
old Water-color Society, and associate 
of the Academy, and one of the first but 
perhaps also one of the most mannered 
of British artists, exhibits two fine pict- 
ures, which reveal their author in every 
line. “The First Prince of Wales” 
represents a finely composed group of 
wild Welsh chieftains and druidical- 
looking priests gazing reverentially up- 
on their baby prince in his mother’s 
arms. The other is an equally unmis- 
takable Gilbert ““Naseby;” a splendid 
confusion of horsemen—the broken Roy- 
al Cavalry, which the fiery Rupert is 
vainly trying to rally for a last charge. 
The scene is vividly brought before you, 
and you seem almost to hear the din and 
tumult of battle. 

Mr. Herkomer, a well-known water- 
color painter, has a fine picture in oils— 
“After the Toil of the Day.” The 
scene is a street of a Tyrolean village, 
beyond which are seen the glaciers and 
peaks of the Alps, rosy with the last 
gleam of departing day. Rustic lads 
and lasses are chatting to each other, 
children are playing about, old crones 
are sitting spinning before their doors, 
and a party of chamois-hunters, in their 
peaked hats with the eagle plume, their 
rifles slung across their backs, are dis- 
cussing the day’s sport over their even- 
ing beer in front of the village inn. The 
characteristic air and expression of the 
Tyrolean mountaineer is finely rendered. 
Herkomer is of the school of F. Walker, 
and his work is easily mistaken for that 
of the famous assotiate. His colors in 
oils have at times a tendency to muddi- 
ness and dinginess, a fault of which the 
head of the school is not always free 
himself. Another follower of Walker 
is the American artist, Mr. J. Henne- 
sey, who has exhibited in the Royal 
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Academy for several years. His “Sum- 
mer Days” is a charming composition 
of a gay picnic party on “ Long Island’s 
sea-girt shore.” The tone is rather 
gray — good color, artistically; but I 
think a warmer and more yellow hue 
would have been in better keeping with 
the sentiment of the picture. 

Mr. Boughton, an American artist, 
domiciled in England, and, like Mr. 
Herkomer, a member of the National 
Academy in New York, is represented 
by a fine picture, entitled “The Heir.” 
A little lord—a child—is taking an air- 
ing in his ancestral park, under the 
charge of a prim, stately nurse. A lit- 
tle distance behind, a gigantic Negro 
footman is leading his master’s white 
pony. It is late in the autumn, and the 
ground is strewn with yellow leaves, 
which an old gardener is engaged in 
sweeping into heaps. He stands hum- 


bly, cap in hand, exposing his poor old 
pate to the wind, as the little lord of the 


manor passes carelessly by. The state- 
ly old park is capitally realized, with its 
huge oaks standing inch deep in the rus- 
set leaves, and gray vistas of distance 
opening out between them. 

A solemn picture is Mr. Waite’s 
“Passing Bell.” The scene is in a 
country church-tower. The sexton, a 
grave-faced rustic, is pulling the bell- 
rope ; an aged man, his father, perhaps, 
is sitting on a bench with folded hands, 
pondering on the end from which he can 
not be far distant, while a little child is 
carelessly playing on the floor. Through 
a half-open door is seen part of the in- 
terior of the dim old church. A quota- 
tion from Longfellow is appended: 


* Bell, thou soundest mournfully. 
Tellest thou the bitter parting hath gone by?” 


A little genre picture, by Hardy, “ Look- 
ing for Father,” tells its own mournful 
story. A poor little girl stands on tip- 
toe in the snow peering in through a pane 
in the door of a public-house, looking for 
one who ought not to be there. 
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Among the foreign contributors, who 
are but very few in number, Alma Tad- 
ema, a Belgian, and Israels, a Dutch- 
man, are painters of high reputation. 
They are both residents of London, and 
make good incomes. Tadema has three 
tiny but exquisite pictures in one frame, 
illustrating a Greek banquet, entitled 
“The Wine, the Dinner, and the Si- 
esta.” They are marvels of color and 
minute touch, like the little cabinet-pict- 
ures of Meissonier. “The Death of the 
First-born” is his other contribution 
this year: an Egyptian interior, where 
a mother sits stupefied with grief, with 
her dead first-born across her lap—a 
powerful painting of a ghastly subject. 
Tadema seems to affect particularly 
scenes from classical or Egyptian life; 
at least, I have not seen any other from 
his hand. Israels is a strong realistic 
painter. In his “Poor of the Village” 
we see the hull of a Dutch fishing-smack 
left dry by the receding tide. The mas- 
ter is doling out a supply of fish to a 
group of the village poor of both sexes, 
who have helped to discharge her. Au- 
guste Bonheur is represented by a very 
fine cattle- picture, to which I have al- 
ready alluded. A Danish artist, Herr 
Olric, exhibits a striking likeness of his 
charming country- woman, the Princess 
of Wales—a presentation picture, evi- 
dently, as her Royal Highness is in full 
gala costume, white satin robe, a feath- 
er fastened by a diamond aigreéte in her 
hair, and three or four orders on her 
breast. It is a fine specimen of por- 
traiture of the realistic school. 

There are several good water- colors 
in the Academy this year, although none 
are contributed by the members of the 
two societies, who naturally are not dis- 
posed to impoverish their own exhi- 
bitions for the sake of the Academy. 
“Linden Common” —a large, powerful 
drawing of a peat-moor, deep and rich 
in color, seen under a stormy sky— 
“Rival Mountains seen from Carnarvon 
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Bay,” and a “Brigantine Dropping out 
of Port,” in the bold, sketchy style, are 
noticeable among a dozen or more water- 
color paintings of more than ordinary 
merit. 

In the gallery devoted to designs, 
etchings, and miniatures, I was attract- 
ed by a series of clever drawings in se- 
pia, executed by M. Zichy for the Prince 
of Wales, illustrating the various inci- 
dents of deer-stalking, in which his 
Royal Highness figures conspicuously. 
Among them, one representing a dance 
of Highland gillies by torchlight to the 
wild music of the bagpipes in the court- 
yard of Abergeldy Castle—the Prince’s 
Highland hunting-lodge — struck me as 
exceptionally interesting. The original 
pen-and-ink drawing for the cut in 
Punch’s Almanack, entitled “ Pussie’s 
Nightmare,” is exhibited by the artist, 
Mr. DuMaurier. A ruthless crowd of 


mounted hunters, among them several 
ladies, preceded by a pack of hounds of 


most ferocious aspect, their eyes and 
tongues protruding, are charging furi- 
ously at one wretched hare; a hideous 
nightmare, which one may readily sup- 
pose often haunts poor puss in her form 
during the season. 

The Sculpture Gallery is principally 
a collection of portrait-busts and monu- 
mental effigies. There are, however, 
three statues of singular beauty in terra- 
cotta, by J. Dalon, a French artist, re- 
siding in Chelsea. The first, “ Paysanne 
Frangaise,” a young French peasant 
woman nursing her babe, seems to me 
to be life itself. It was sold on the pri- 
vate view day for the price marked— 
500 guineas—the double of which, I un- 
derstand, has already been offered and 
refused. His other two figures, “Za 
Musique” and “Za Peinture’ —two 
lovely girls, personifying these two arts 
—are also of very high merit. 

My limited space will only permit me 
a brief notice of the exhibitions of the 


water-color societies, which may not be 
Vor. XI.—12. 
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quite so fashionable as that of the Roy- 
al Academy, but are to artists and real 
lovers of art no less attractive. Both 
exhibitions are unusually good this year, 
the younger society, or the Institute, fully 
equal to, if not better than, the old. In 
the Society, F. Walker is facile princeps. 
Sir John Gilbert, the President, has a 
characteristic drawing, “ Artillery of the 
Commonwealth taking up a Position,” 
and W. Goodall a pair of beautiful draw- 
ings of Italian life. Among the land- 
scapists, Birket Foster is clever as usu- 
al, and Fripp Hunt, Danby, and Whita- 
ker come up to their usual mark, which 
is that of high excellence. Among the 
honorary members, Dr. Prescott Jewett, 
the well-known physicjan, exhibits two 
down - pictures, which would do credit 
to any professional. The Doctor is very 
fond of art and artists, and manages to 
snatch a few weeks each summer from 
his toilsome practice for a sketching 
tour. He is also a liberal and judicious 
buyer, particularly of water-colors. Al- 
ma Tadema, another honorary member, 
is represented by an Egyptian scene, 
of course, which proves that there are 
people outside of England who under- 
stand the theory and practice of water- 
color art. It is a pure aguarelle, with- 
out any admixture of body color, and 
entirely free from that turbidity of tone 
which ordinarily characterizes the efforts 
of continental artists in that medium. 
The Institute contains a half-dozen 
men of the highest reputation, both in 
figure and in landscape. H. B. Roberts 
has a most beautiful drawing, a young 
girl standing near an old hawthorn-bush 
laden with snowy blossoms, listening to 
the song of a lark. Roberts, and per- 
haps Gow, may be said to be the suc- 
cessors of W. Hunt, and their little 
drawings of homely incident are much 
sought for. Highly finished work of this 
class demands great patience as well as 
great knowledge; but these two factors 
combined beget that wonderful “quali- 
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ty” which constitutes the peculiar value 
of high-class water-color work. Mr. 
Linton’s “ Maundy-Thursday” occupies 
the place of honor this year. A mediz- 
val prince or noble is on his knees, dis- 
playing his humility in washing the feet 
of a half-dozen of evil- visaged beggars, 
while his lady, attended by a dwarf, is 
preparing with evident disgust for the 
task before her. It is a rich, mellow 
picture, Titianesque in its tone, and con- 
spicuous for its masterly drawing as well 
as for its refined color. Mr. Hine has 
some of his inimitable down - pictures: 
soft swelling hills, dotted here and there 
with sheep, and under various condi- 
tions of time and atmosphere. Mr. Col- 
lins, elected an associate a year ago, bids 
fair to wear the mantle of David Cox, 
whose feeling for Nature he possesses, 
although he can not be said to be an 
imitator of his manner. His art is pure- 
ly a matter of feeling, and he, like Cox, 
is careless of detail, but, viewed at the 
proper distance, his pictures are singu- 
larly suggestive of real out-door Nature. 
Mr. Collier is a colorist of very high or- 
der. The Institute numbers among its 
members one of the best marine paint- 
ers in England, Mr. Edwin Hayes. His 
water-color drawings of the sea and of 
boats and shipping are equal to the pict- 
ures in oil which he contributes regular- 
ly to the Academy every year. Mr. J. 
C. Reed, the well-known painter of 
mountain landscape, exhibits two strik- 
ing specimens, the one the “ Three Sis- 
ters of Glencoe,” a gloomy mountain 
view near the famous Pass, and “Cru- 
achan Ben,” touched by the last gleam 
of the setting sun. Mr. Mogford excels 
as usual in his sunsets and coast views; 
and Mr. Prout treats us to some charm- 
ingly picturesque bits of architecture 
from the Low Countries. 

The water-color societies exhibit only 
works by their respective members, but 
there are two other annual exhibitions 
in London, besides the Royal Academy, 
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which are open to the artist world at 
large—namely, the Suffolk Street Gal- 
lery and the Dudley, both admitting wa- 
ter-colors as well as oils. Though, of 
course, the general average of work ex- 
hibited there is below that of the Acad- 
emy, they are well worth examining, and 
one frequently encounters works of su- 
perior merit and many of great promise. 
As a rule, the young artist commences 
with Suffolk Street, whence he emigrates 
to the Dudley, and is finally made hap- 
py by being hung in the Royal Acade- 
my, which is open to all comers, provid- 
ed they come up to a standard, which is 
not always a very high one. A royal 
institution, located in ample and palatial 
premises, the Academy naturally is the 
centre exhibition, and is possessed of a 
prestige which obscures the fact that it 
is in water-color painting English art 
finds its chief exponent, and in which it 
compares favorably with that of other na- 
tions. Too much praise can not be be- 
stowed upon the English school of land- 
scape painters in that medium. Assidu- 
ous out-door study and the thorough 
knowledge of the resources of their ma- 
terial, result in a delicacy of tint and 
tone, sense of atmosphere, and aerial 
perspective, which suggest at once Nat- 
ure itself. Water-color art is, indeed, 
largely patronized in England, but still, 
in the eyes of numbers of people, as in 
America, a piece of painted paper has 
no chance with a painted canvas, partic- 
ularly when the latter presents itself on 
a large scale and ina resplendent frame. 
If the members of the two societies could 
make up their minds to sink their mutual 
jealousies and re- organize in one body, 
the peculiar value and beauty of their 
charming art must needs be more fully 
and generally appreciated. They should 
welcome meritorious work by outside 
practitioners of their art, and, in fact, 
constitute themselves a separate acade- 
my. Supplied with a titled president 
(they have one now), spacious galleries, 
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and a more liberal patronage of royalty, 
the water-color painters would soon be- 
come formidable rivals of their academic 
brethren, and achieve the recognition 
and position to which their art entitles 
them. Not that they have cause to com- 
plain from a pecuniary point of view; 
well-known names in either medium 
command prices hitherto unexampled. 
The son of the famous David Cox sold 
lately the last remnant in his possession 
of his father’s sketches. They were 
mostly blots of color—mere memoranda 
for future sketches—but the dealers out- 
bid each other in obtaining the precious 
bits of paper, confident they would secure 
a still further advance. The two days’ 
sale realized not far from £30,000. I 
know, from good authority, that Agnew, 
the Vanderbilt of dealers, cleared £ 100,- 
000 by his sales of last year, a-fact which 
lends some color to the truth of the ru- 
mor, that, besides bulling and bearing 
the picture-market, he also exercises no 
little control over the Hanging Commit- 
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tee of the Royal Academy itself. At any 
rate, the artist who has previously sold 
his picture to the Messrs. Agnew may 
be pretty certain of seeing it “on the 
line.” 

The prestige of the Royal Academy 
makes it the goal of ambitious artists, 
notwithstanding the longest price paid 
for any modern English picture is that 
paid recently by the same firm for “The 
Shadow of the Cross,” by Mr. Holman 
Hunt, who, in conjunction with his pre- 
Raphaelite brethren—Rosetti, Maddox, 
Browne, and others —has steadily held 
aloof from the Academy, and is the chief 
of that independent, able, but somewhat 
crotchety school of English “painters 
of the future.” Mr. Hf&nt has been en- 
gaged on his work for four years in Jeru- 
salem. It has not yet been exhibited. 
It is in course of being engraved. The 
sale of the plates and the money made 
by the exhibition throughout the coun- 
try, will, it is believed, pay Mr. Agnew 
a handsome profit on his investment. 





PROCLIVITY. 


EW people know how to enjoy 

themselves rationally—to discrim- 
inate between elevating, or building-up, 
and relapsing, or pulling down, pleas- 
ures. Life is too much of a blindfold 
race after happiness to eventuate other- 
wise than in a frequent contravention of 
its own ends. In other words, the blind 
man gets “buffed” in the game of life at 
every corner. A mole, working under- 
ground in the dark, is able, by the aid 
of peculiar instincts, to calculate with 
wonderful accuracy the direction he is 
taking, just what distance he has mined, 
and how far he may yet mine without 
risking the chance of overrunning or fall- 
ing short of the desired point of dénoue- 





ment. Man is not a mole, and can not 
“follow his nose” in the dark with any 
certainty that he will not get it disjoint- 
ed. 

The faults, the vices, and the miseries 
of mankind —and also of womankind — 
are more directly attributable than are 
their virtues to the sway of “proclivity.” 
Proclivity impels us to do this, or to do 
that, and we do it, without discreetly 
pausing to analyze the proclivity, in or- 
der to discover whether it comes of Nat- 
ure, or whether it comes of Civilization 
—for Civilization is too often an umcivil 
check on Nature—or whether it comes 
from morbidness of indiyidual appetite. 
Example is the rule, investigation the 
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exception. It should be reversed. Suf- 
ficient investigation to enable us to dis- 
tinguish between examples that are good 
and examples that are bad, should cer- 
tainly precede the committal of ourselves 
to “consequences.” 

Most of the proclivities which are nox- 
ious to the human constitution are in- 
oculated; they are oftener proclivities 
of education than of the natural man. 
Nature not unfrequently enters her most 
strenuous protest against their indul- 
gence; and generally in vain. Such, 
however, is her adaptability, that she 
gradually ceases to remonstrate with her 
perverse children, and finally comes to 
tolerate, even to crave, the very things 
which at first aroused her ireful abhor- 
rence. But the penalty is only suspend- 
ed for a time. It is sure to fall after 
many days. The offending member, 
whether it be the heart, the stomach, or 
the heels, will not be allowed to escape 
the ‘retributive switch. Sometime, or 
soon, or late, there will come “a mighty 
tingling.” 

That Nature should not be improved 
upon, that we should be content to ac- 
cept ourselves as we are, that we should 
not endeavor to cultivate and refine our 
original material, is not to be implied; 
but this is: that all improvements which 
are contradictions to Nature are mai, 
and can not issue otherwise than in evil 
and enervation. 

We are not a reformist of the ultra 
school—in self-application. Although 
our philosophy may be highly tinged 
with asceticism, only the slightest pos- 
sible ascetic coloring pervades our prac- 
tice. We do not conform strictly to 
what we inculcate—who does? Yet 
what we perceive to be right, even when 
perceiving but as one who sees “in a 
glass darkly,” the spirit of right forces 
us to acknowledge and disseminate 
abroad. We have our proclivities. 
Some of them are of that degree of vir- 
tue that is called “questionable.” A 
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few of them are known, and most of 
them partly admitted, vices—errors in 
the abstract—from which the old Adam 
which is in us abstracts delicious Adam- 
apple mouthfuls of pleasure; ignoring 
the imperceptible, indefinite, slowly ac- 
cumulating, but sometimes certain and 
unrescindable results. We have a pro- 
clivity—a civilized proclivity—for an In- 
dian weed known as tobacco—and who 
has not? Trask and Parton! Tobac- 
co is the evil spirit these twain have 
hurled the entire vocabulary of invective 
at, and essayed to exorcise from the lips 
of mankind in vain. The smoke of sac- 
rifice continues to ascend, and offend 
their nostrils. 

There is some fire, volumes of smoke, 
and a residuum of ashes, in what Trask 
and Parton say about the “tobacco pro- 
clivity.” Still the million continue to 
puff and dissipate their compunctions 
with flagrantly fragrant cigars—blowing 
their Trask-and-Parton-aroused convic- 
tions away in blue festooning wreaths, 
that curl airily upward into—nothing! 
The great smoking world seems to have 
smothered whatever feeble twinges of 
conscience it may have felt with the 
reprehensible sophistry of the enamored 
‘“‘Queen,”’ in the spectacle of the Yellow 
Hait—“T1 know it’s naughty, but it’s 
nice.” 

Trask was probably —in fact, he con- 
fesses he was—at one time an _inordi- 
nate devotee to the “ pernicious weed.” 
Hence the extreme physical prostration 
and nervous irritability he so vividly 
pictures as the certain consequence of 
indulgence. The rebound he experi- 
enced on discarding the pipe, accord- 
ing to his own description, bordered 
upon the terrific and marvelous. He 
says: “I had so much health I didn’t 
know what to do with it, and felt as 
though I wanted to be continually jump- 
ing over stone- walls and rail- fences!” 
It is to be hoped that stone - walls and 
rail-fences were favorably abundant in 
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his region at this critical time, and that 
he vaulted until he got enough. It 
would not be much more unpleasant to 
have a defective boiler located in one’s 
cellar, and a dancing safety-valve press- 
ure of steam kept up therein, than to 
have a person about who was incessant- 
ly beset with an irrepressible tendency 
to jump things. We should want to 
have such a person jump foul, and come 
down astride of a sharp-edged upper 
rail just once. If that failed to knock 
the nonsense out of him and effect a 
radical cure, and he could not be coaxed 
to “smoke it out,” we should not allow 
that man a day’s grace, but should send 
for a straight-jacket and the keeper of 
the nearest asylum for lunatics forth- 
with. 

In the case of Parton, the idea that a 
man who possesses sufficient gravity 
and brain- power to make a good histo- 
rian, “can’t smoke worth a cent,”’ seems 
preposterous. It is well known that 
men of thought are generally men of 
smoke—occasionally in a two-fold sense. 
Tennyson is reported to love his pipe as 
himself, and if rumor is to be accepted 
in good faith, Longfellow is no foe toa 
choice cigar. The majority of smokers 
find that the moderate use of tobacco, 
like the moderate use of tea, “cheers, 
but not inebriates”—soothes, but not 
depresses. Parton confesses to an ex- 
perience that is exceptional —the expe- 
rience of a perpetual “boy with his first 
cigar.” He was never able to surmount 
the initiative penalty. In the face of 
his evidence, it will have to be admitted 
that there is now and then to be found 
a man of steady brains who is very 
ticklesome about the cesophagus. 

For ourselves we should prefer to ex- 
pend our surplus energy on cigars, to 
working it off in stone-wall and rail- 
fence acrobatisms. We do not pretend 
to decide who deserves to be consider- 
ed most a monomaniac, Trask or our- 
selves. Too much tobacco 7s injurious 


—so is too much anything. But that 
does not argue either the necessity or 
the discretion of abstaining from every- 
thing altogether. We once had a friend 
whose only dissipation was eating mush. 
A very harmless dissipation, you will 
say. Exactly. But mush killed him. 
He ignored the dictates of moderation, 
and paid the penalty. We had another 
friend, whose only dissipation was pe- 
destrianism. A most healthful exercise 
is walking, say you? Yes,indeed. But 
walking killed him—he walked himself 
into an untimely grave. There is one 
word that requires to be branded with a 
red-hot iron, as an admonition and warn- 
ing, upon everything under the sun that 
mortals have a proclivity for using or 
doing. That word is — moderation! 
moderation /—MODERATION! On ev- 
ery loaf of bread and every pail of wa- 
ter, as well as on every box of cigars 
and every cask of liquor, that word re- 
quires to be burnt in. 

Our proclivity now and then inclines 
us to associate with certain “hail-fel- 
lows well met,” for the purpose of ex- 
perimenting with the expressed juice of 
apple, and the fermented products of 
wheat and other valuable cereals; and 
our proclivity for small feet inclines us 
to tight boots, which predispose us to 
corns, which predispose us to profanity ; 
all of which, according to the hypothe- 
sis of the great regenerating duality — 
Temperance and Vegetarianism — is du- 
biously bad, and we do not care to face 
the two with an argument in favor of 
their entire good. So our proclivities 
confront each other, and clash. Their 
base of indulgence rests entirely upon 
cold water and “yarbs;” we take the 
latitude of free choice, subject to mod- 
eration. They assert that the natural 
food of man is not flesh, because he is 
not of carniverous conformation — be- 
cause he has not suitable claws and 
tusks to rend his prey. Therefore he 
is “off” his regimen when he partakes 
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of animal food ; and, inferentially, if he 
does commit himself to petty cannibal- 
ism, he should devour his meat raw, be- 
cause animals are not born ready cook- 
ed! Is it not equally evident that veg- 
etables are not the proper food of man, 
because Nature has failed to endow him 
with a snout of porcine proportions, to 
root tubers from the soil? Yea, verily! 
Down, therefore, with roots—and let 
them stay down. Is not the evidence 
conclusive, that shoes and stockings are 
pernicious to the physical economy of 
man, because he is brought forth bare- 
footed? Otherwise, would he not be 
born in hobnails or French calf? In 
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dogmatic but unanswerable affirmative, 
“Certainly, for certain.” 

It is not because we run to. proclivi- 
ties that we are baned by them, so much 
as it is that we allow our proclivities to 
run us to extremes. Extremes of all 
kinds are dangerous. Extreme absti- 
nence is as certain death as extreme in- 
dulgence. If only the power and pa- 
tience were ours to forecast for a few 
years our condition, and behold where 
the unrestricted indulgence of our pro- 
clivities would be likely to leave us, 
there would be but little danger of our 
cultivating bad habits, or by excesses 
transposing good ones into evils. 





LOVE-LIFE’ 


T was the witching hour of sunset, 

and we sat at dinner with tearful 
eyes over the Commodore’s curry. You 
see the Commodore prided himself on 
the strength of this identical dish, and 
kept a mahogany-tinted East Indian 
steward for the sole sake of his skill in 
concocting the same. 

We dined, as usual, in the Commo- 
dore’s unrivaled Lanai—the very thought 
of which is a kind of spiritual feast to this 
hour—and, while we sat at his board, we 
heard for the twentieth time the monot- 
onous recital of his adventures by flood 
and field. Like most sea-stories, his 
narratives were ever fresh, as though 
they had been stowed away in brine, 
were fished out of the vasty deep ex- 
pressly for the occasion, and put to soak 
again in their natural element as soon 
as we had tasted their quality. 

The Commodore was a roaring old 
sea-dog, who had been cast ashore 
somewhere in the early part of the cent- 
ury; and finding himself in quarters more 
comfortable than his wildest fancy dared 
to paint, he resolved to end his amphib- 
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ious days on that strip of shining beach, 
and nevermore lose sight of land until 
he should slip his cable for the last time, 
and sail into undiscovered seas. Mean- 
while, he entertained his friends at Wai- 
ki-ki, a kind of tropical Long Branch a 
few miles out of Honolulu, and the grace 
with which he introduced Jack-ashore 
to the dreamy twilight of his Lamai is 
one of Jack’s deathless memories. We 
met the Commodore in the interesting 
character of Jack-ashore, and with un- 
covered heads and hearts full of emotion 
entered the Lanai. 

And now for a word to the uninitiated 
concerning the ZazaZ in question. Off 
there in the Pacific, under the vertical 
sun, all shadow is held at a premium. 
There are stationary caravans of cocoa- 
trees, that seem to be looking for their 
desert-home; weird, slender trees, with 
tattered plumes and a hopeless air about 
them, as though they were born to sor- 
row, but meant to make the best of it. 
Still, these fine old palms cast a thin 
shadow, about the size and shape of a 
colossal spider, and there is no comfort 
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in trying to sit in it. Of course, there 
are other trees with more foliage, and 
vines that run riot and blossom them- 
selves to death; but somehow the sharp 
arrows of sunshine dart in and sting a 
fellow in an unpleasant fashion, and 
nothing short of a good thatch is to be 
relied upon. So out from the low eaves 
of the Commodore’s cottage, on the sea- 
ward side, there was a dense roof of 
leaves and grass, that ran clear to the 
edge of the sea, and looked as though it 
wanted to go farther—but the Commo- 
dore knew it was useless to attempt to 
roof over that institution. There was a 
leafy tapestry hanging two feet below 
the roof on the three sides thereof, and 
from the floor of the inclosure rose a sort 
of trellis of woven rushes that hedged us 
in to the waist. There was a wicker- 
gate, and an open space between the 
leafy stalactite and stalagmite barricade 
for ventilation and view, and everywhere 
there was a kind of semi-twilight that 
seemed crammed full of dreams and de- 
licious indolence—and this is the Ha- 
waiian Lanai / 

Of course, the Commodore always 
dined in his Zana. It was like taking 
curry on the quarter-deck of the What- 
youcallher, in the dead calm of the In- 
dian seas; and when that mahogany 
steward entered with turban and mock- 
turtle—he always looked to me like a 
full-biooded snake-charmer —I had the 
greatest difficulty in restraining myself, 
for it seemed to me incredible that any 
Jack-ashore could dine in a Zanai with 
his Excellency, and not rise between 
each savory course to make a dozen pro- 
found sa/aams to the fattish gentleman 
at the head of the table, who was literal- 
ly covered with invisible naval buttons 
—and this hallucination increased as the 
dinner courses multiplied. 

At this stage—just as the snake- 
charmer was entering with something 
that seemed to have come to an untime- 
ly end in wine-sauce—at this stage, the 
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Commodore turned to us as though he 
were about to give some order that we 
might disregard at the peril of our lives 
—these sea-dogs never quite outgrow 
that sort of thing. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, casting a watchful and suspicious 
eye over the weather- bow, “there is to 
be a Lwou—a native feast—in the ad- 
joining premises. Will you do me the 
honor to accompany me thither after we 
have lighted our cigars?” 

I forget what answer we made; but 
then dinner was well on toward dessert, 
and our answer was immaterial. We 
had our orders, couched in courteous 
language, and we were thankful for this 
consideration ; moreover, we were wild 
to see a native feast! There is a pecul- 
iar charm in obeying our superiors, when 
we happen, by some dispensation of Di- 
vine Providence, to be exactly of the 
same mind. 

Black coffee was offered us, in cups 
of the pattern of gull’s-eggs. By this 
time all the sky was saffron, all the sea 
a shadow of saffron, and in the golden 
haze that lay between, a schooner with 
a piratical slant to her masts swam by, 
beyond the foam that hissed along the 
reef. It was a wonderful picture, but it 
came in between the courses of the Com- 
modore’s dinner as though it were noth- 
ing better than a panel-painting in 
the after-cabin of the Whatyoucallher. 
However, as she swung in toward the 
mouth of the harbor, and passed a bot- 
tle of Burgundy in safety, but seemed in 
imminent danger of missing stays abreast 
of an enormous pyramid of fruit— from 
the Commodore’s point of sight, you 
know —the old gentleman lost his tem- 
per, and gave an order in such peremp- 
tory terms that I cheerfully refrain from 
reproducing it on this occasion. To 
cover our confusion, we immediately 
adjourned to the native feast. 

Hawaiian feast-days are not set down 
in the calendar. Somebody’s child has 
a birthday, or there is a new house that 
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needs christening. Or perhaps a church 
is in want, and the feast can net a hun- 
dred or two dollars for it; since all the 
eatables in such cases are donated, and 
the eaters enter to the feast with the 
payment of one dollar per head. Our 
feast was not sanctified ; a chief of the 
best blood was in the humor to entertain 
his friends, countrymen, and lovers. 
We belonged to the first order; or, rath- 
er, the Commodore was his friend, and 
we speedily became as friendly as pos- 
sible. As we entered the premises, it 
appeared to us that half the island was 
under cover; for limitless Zanaizs seem- 
ed to run on to the end of time in be- 
witching vistas. _Numberless lanterns 
swung softly in the evening gale. A 


multitude of white-robed native girls 
passed to and fro, with that inimitable 
grace which I have always supposed 
Eve copied from the serpent and im- 
parted to her daughters, who still affect 


the modern Edens of the earth. Young 
Hawaiian bloods, clad in snow- white 
trowsers and ballet-shirts, with wreaths 
of mai/é around their necks and ginger- 
flowers in their hair, grouped themselves 
along the evergreen corridors, and look- 
ed unutterable things without any no- 
ticeable effort on their part. 

Through the’central corridor, under a 
long line of lanterns, was spread the 
corporeal feast, and on either side of it, 
in two ravenous lines, sat, tailor-fashion, 
the hungry and the thirsty. It is use- 
less to attempt an idealization of the 
Hawaiian eater. He simply devours 
whatever suits his palate, as though he 
were a packing-case that needed filling, 
and the sooner filled the more creditable 
the performance. But the amount of 
filling that he is equal to is the marvel, 
and the patient perseverance of the man, 
so long as there is a crumb left, is some- 
thing that I despair of reconciling with 
any known system of physiology. The 
mastication began early in the afternoon. 
It was eight p.m. when we looked in up- 
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on the orgie, and the bones were not all 
picked, though they seemed likely to be 
before midnight. 

“Will you eat?” said the host. It 
was not etiquette to decline, and we sat 
at the end of the Zanaz, with nameless 
dishes strewn about us in hopeless con- 
fusion. We dipped a finger into pink 
poi, and took a pinch of baked dog. 
We had limpets with rock salt; kukui- 
nuts roasted and pulverized; and the 
pale, quivering bits of fish- flesh, not an 
hour dead, and still cool with the native 
coolness of the sea. It was a fishful 
feast, any way; and not even the fruits 
nor the flowers could entirely alleviate 
the inward agony consequent upon a 
morsel of raw fish, swallowed to please 
our host. 

There was music at the farther end 
of the palm-leaf pavilion, and thither we 
wended our way. The inner court was 
festooned with flags, and covered with 
a large mat. Upon the mat sat, or re- 
clined, several chiefesses. I am never 
able to account for the audacious grace 
of these women, who throw themselves 
upon the floor and stretch their supple 
limbs like tigresses, with a kind of im- 
perial scorn for your one- horse propri- 
eties. Their voluminous light garments 
scarcely concealed the ample curves of 
their bodies, and the marvelous creat- 
ures seemed to be breathing to slow mu- 
sic, while their slumberous eyes regard- 
ed us with a gentle indifference that was 
more tantalizing than any other species 
of coquetry that I have knowledge of. 

At one side of the inclosure sat a 
group of musicians, twanging upon na- 
tive harps, and beating the national cal- 
abash. Song after song was sung, pipe 
after pipe was smoked, and bits of easy 
and playful conversation filled the inter- 
vals. The evening waned. The eaters 
and drinkers were still unsatisfied, be- 
cause the eatables and drinkables were 
not exhausted; but the moon was high 
and full, and the reef moaned most mu- 
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sically, and seemed to invite us to the 
shore. 

The great charm of a native feast is 
the entire absence of all formality. Ev- 
ery man is privileged to seek whom his 
heart may most desire, and every wom- 
an may receive him or reject him as her 
spirit prompts. We noticed that the 
Commodore was uneasy. He was as 
plump as a seal, and the crowd oppress- 
ed him. We resolved to get the old 
gentleman out of his misery, and pro- 
posed an immediate adjournment to the 
beach. The inner court was soon de- 
serted, and our little party — which now 
embraced, figuratively, several magnifi- 
cent chiefesses, as well as the primitive 
Hawaiian orchestra— moved in silence 
toward the sea. The long, curving 
beach glistened and sparkled in the 
moonlight. The sea, within the reef, 


was like a tideless river, from whose 
pellucid depths, where the coral spread 
its wilderness of branches, an unearthly 


radiance was reflected. A fleet of slen- 
der canoes floated to and fro upon the 
water, and beyond them the creaming 
reef flashed like a girdle of silver, belt- 
ing us in from all the world. 

The crowning luxury of savage life is 
the multitudinous bondsman who antic- 
ipates your every wish, and makes you 
blush at your own poverty of invention 
by his suggestions of unimagined joys. 
Mats—broad, sweet, and clean—lay un- 
der foot, and served our purpose better 
than Persian carpets. The sea itself 
fawned at our feet, and all the air was 
shining and soft as though the moon had 
dissolved in an ecstasy, and nothing but 
a snap of cold weather could congeal 
her again. Wherever we lay, pillows 
were mysteriously slipped under our 
heads, and the willingest hands in the 
world began an involuntary performance 
of the omi-domi. Let me not think up- 
on the /owz-/omi, for there is none of it 
within reach; but I may say of it, that, 
before the skillful and magnetic hands 
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of the manipulator are folded, every 
nerve in the body is seized with an in- 
tense little spasm of recognition, and 
dies happy. A dreamless sleep suc- 
ceeds, and this is followed by an awak- 
ening into new life, full of proud possi- 
bilities. 

We were /omi-lomied to the murmurs 
of the reef, and during the intervals of 
consciousness saw an impromptu re- 
hearsal of the “ Naiad Queen,” in oper- 
atic form. The dancing- girls, being 
somewhat heated, had plunged into the 
sea, and were complaining to the moon 
in a chorus of fine harmonies. History 
does not record how long their sea-song 
rang across the waters. I know that we 
dozed, and woke to watch a silver sail 
wafted along the vague and shadowy 
distance like a phantom. We slept 
again, and woke to a sense of silence 
broken only by the unceasing monody 
of the reef; slept and woke yet again in 
the waning light, for the moon had sunk 
to the ragged rim of an old crater, and 
seemed to have a large piece bitten out 
of her glorious disk. Then we broke 
camp by the shore—for the air was a 
trifle chilly—and withdrew into the 
seclusion of the Commodore’s Zaza, 
where we threw ourselves into ham- 
mocks and swung until daybreak. 

In those days we fed on lotus-flowers. 
Jack-ashore lives for the hour only, and 
the very air of such a latitude breathes 
enchantment. I believe we bathed be- 
fore sunrise, and then went regularly to 
bed and slept till noon. Such were the 
Commodore’s orders, and this is our 
apology. There was a breakfast about 
one P.M., at which we were permitted to 
appear in undress. The Commodore 
set the example by inviting us to the ta- 
ble in an extraordinary suit of cream- 
colored silk that was suggestive of Jan- 
jamas, but might have been some ori- 
ental regalia especially adapted for morn- 
ing wear. He looked like a ship under 
full sail, rocking good-naturedly in a dead 
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calm. The Commodore was excessive- 
ly formal at first sight — that is, just be- 
fore breakfast—but his heart warmed to- 
ward mankind in general, and his guests 
in particular, as the meal progressed. 
Some people never are themselves until 
they have broken their fast; they are so 
cranky, and seem to lack ballast. 

The snaky steward sloughed his 
clothes twice a day. He was a slim, 
noiseless, gliding fellow at breakfast, 
but he was positively gorgeous at din- 
ner. Of course, the Commodore had 
ordered this nice distinction in the tem- 
poral affairs of his servant, for he kept 
everything about the place in ship-shape, 
even to the flying of his private signal 
from sunrise to sunset at the top of a tall 
staff, that rivaled the royal ensign float- 
ing from a similar altitude not a quarter 
of a mile distant. His Majesty has a 
summer palace in Wai-ki-ki, and it has 
been whispered that the Commodore 
refused to recognize him, and never 
dipped his colors as the King canter- 
ed by in a light buggy drawn by a span 
of spanking bays. 

After breakfast, the cribbage - board 
was produced, and for three mortal hours 
the Commodore kept his peg on the 
steady march. At cribbage the old gen- 
tleman was expected to lose his temper. 
He stormed with the arrogance of a vet- 
eran card-player, than whom no man is 
supposed to make himself more disa- 
greeable on short notice. Lieutenant 
Blank was usually the victim, but he 
deserved it. The true story of Lieuten- 
ant Blank—his name is suppressed out 
of consideration for his family—is so 
common in tropical sea- ports, that I do 
not hope in this epitome to offer any- 
thing novel. The Lieutenant was a typ- 
ical Jack-ashore. He had twice the mail 
that came to the rest of us, and he read 
his love-letters to the mess with a gusto. 
He boasted fresh victims in every port, 
and gloried in his lack of principle. It 
did not surprise me at all that the Lieu- 
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tenant had shaken his mother. In fact, 
under the circumstances, I think his 
mother would have been justified in 
shaking him, if she could have got her 
hands on him. In the love-light of the 
Commodore’s Lanai, life was very pre- 
cious to this particular Jack-ashore. To 
him a Lanai was a city of refuge pro- 
vided by an all-wise Commodore for 
those fascinating lieutenants who were 
pursued by the chief women of the tribe; 
yet he loved to loiter without the walls, 
during the off-hours from cribbage. No 
man so relished the /om7-/om7; no man, 
except the native - born, so clamored for 
the Aula-hu/iz; and no man, not even 
the least of these, forgot himself to the 
same alarming extent when there was 
the slightest provocation. 

Of course, he met a chiefess and sur- 
rendered; of course, he meant in time 
to crush the heart that pulsated with the 
blood-royal. He simpered and tried to 
turn semi-savage, and was simply ridic- 
ulous. He made silly speeches in the 
worst possible Hawaiian, and afforded 
unlimited amusement to the women, who 
are wiser in their dark skins than the 
children of light. He tried to eat Ao, 
and ruined his linen. He suffered him- 
self to be wreathed and garlanded, until 
he was the picture of a sacrificial calf. 
He gave gifts and babbled in his sleep. 
But in the hour when his triumph seem- 
ed inevitable, he was beautifully snub- 
bed by his supposed victim. The sy- 
rens of Scylla are a match for any mar- 
iner who sails with unwadded ears. The 
Lieutenant can not hope to hear the last 
of that adventure, though the subject is 
never broached by himself. 

If we had dwelt a thousand years with 
the Commodore, and sipped the elixir of 
life from the gourd that hung by the door 
of the wine-closet, I suppose we should 
have had the same daily and nightly ex- 
periences to go through with, barring a 
slight variation in the little matter of 
moonshine. But there were orders su- 
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perior to the Commodore’s, since he was 
off active duty, and these orders demand- 
ed our re-appearance on shipboard at 
an early hour of the day following. 
There was a farewell round of every- 
thing that had been introduced during 
our brief stay at Wai-ki-ki—dances, 
songs, sea-baths, and flirtations. The 
moon rose later, and was but a shadow 
of her former self; but the stars burned 
brightly, and we could still trace the 
noiseless flight of the solitary sail that 
passed like a spirit over the dusky sea. 

I know that in after years, whenever 
I come within sound of surf under the 
prickly sunshine, my fancy will conjure 
up a picture of that grass cottage on the 
slope of a dazzling beach, and the portly 
form of the old Commodore stowed snug- 
ly in the spacious hollow of a bamboo 
settee, drawn up on the stocks, as it 
were, for repairs, with a bandana spread 
over his face and a dark-eyed crouching 
figure beside him, fighting mosquitoes 
with a tuft of parrot-feathers. No won- 
der that a body-guard of some kind was 
necessary, for I believe that the old Com- 
modore’s veins ran nothing but wine, 
and mosquitoes are good tasters. 

The picture would not be complete 
without the attendant houris, and with 
their image comes an echo of barbarous 
chants and the monotonous thump of 
the tom-tom; of swaying figures; of 
supple wrists; of slender, lascivious 
hands tossed skillfully in the air, seek- 
ing to interpret their pantomimic dances, 
and doing it with remarkable freedom 
and grace. I shall hear that one song, 
like an echo eternally repeated—the song 
that was sung by all the lips that had 
skill to sing, in every valley under the 
Hawaiian sun. I remember it as a re- 
frain that was first raised in Honolulu, 
but for the copyright of which the re- 
spective residents of Hawaii and Nihau 
would willingly lay down their lives with 
the last words of the song rattling in 
their throats. 
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“ Poli-anu,” or “Cool-bosom,” is a 
fair specimen of the ballad literature of 
Hawaii, and the following free transla- 
tion will perhaps give a suggestion of 
the theme. “ Po/i-anu” is sung by the 
old and decrepid, the lame, the halt, and 
the blind, as well as by the merest chil- 
dren. I have heard it caroled by a soli- 
tary boy tending goats upon the breezy 
heights of Kaupo. I have listened to it 
in the market-place, where a chorus of 
a dozen voices held the customer en- 
tranced. In the high winds of the mid- 
dle channel the song is raised, as the 
schooner lays over at a perilous angle, 
and ships water enough to dampen the 
ardor of most singers. Itis sung in the 
church-porch, by the brackish well in 
the desert, under the moonlit palms, and 
everywhere else. It cheers the midnight 
vigil of the prisoner, and makes glad the 
heart of the sorrowful. It is altogether 
useful as well as ornamental, and the 
Hawaiian who does not number among 
his accomplishments the ability to sing 
“ Poli-anu” tolerably well, is unworthy 
of the name. 

POLI-ANU. 
Bosom, here is love for you, 
O bosom cool as night ! 


How you refresh me as with dew — 
Your coolness gives delight. 


Rain is cold upon the hill, 
And water in the pool, 

Yet all my frame is colder still 
For you, O bosom cool. 


Face to face beneath a bough 
I may not you embrace, 

But feel a spell on breast and brow 
While sitting face to face. 


Thoughts in absence send a thrill 
Like touch of sweeter air : 

T sought you, and I seek you still, 
O bosom cool and fair. 

That is all of it; but your Hawaiian 
turns back and begins over again, until 
he has enough. 

I suppose it is no breach of confidence 
on my part to state that the gorgeous old 
Commodore is dead! There was noiii- 
ing in his Zana life to die of, except an 
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accident, and in course of time he met 
with one. I forget the nature of it, but 
it finished him. There was wailing for 
three mortal days in the solemn shadow 
of the Zavaz; and then one of the large 
motherly - looking creatures, with num- 
berless gauzy folds in a dress that fell 
straight from her broad shoulders, mov- 
ed in. After three days of feasting, all 
vestiges of the Commodore’s atmosphere 
had disappeared from the premises. I 
fancy she always felt at home there, al- 
though she was never known to open 
her lips in the presence of the Commo- 
dore’s guests. Life was a little more 
intense after that. The snaky steward 
disappeared, without any sort of warn- 
ing. I have always believed that he 
crawled under some rock, and laid him- 
self away in a coil; that he will sleep 
for a century or so, then come out in 
his real character, and astonish the in- 
habitants with his length and his slim- 
ness. 


Lieutenant Blank survives, and sails 
the stormy seas on a moderate salary, 
the major portion of which he turns in- 


to naval buttons. I hear from him once 
in a dog’s age. He is first at Callao, 
with a daily jaunt into Lima; then at 
one of the South Sea paradises ; next at 
Australia, or in the China Sea; and in 
the future — heaven knows where! He 
vibrates between the two hemispheres, 
working out his time, and believing him- 
self supremely happy. I doubt not that 
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he is happy, being as selfish as men are 
made. 

As for myself, lama landsman. Af- 
ter all that is said, the sea is rather a 
bore, you know; but I do not forget the 
dreamy days of calm in the flowering 
equatorial waters, nor the troubled days 
of storm. There are a thousand -and- 
one trifling events in the fragmentary 
experiences of the seafarer that are of 
more importance than this stray leaf, 
but perhaps none that will serve my 
purpose better. For this yarn is as 
fine-drawn as the episodes in an out-of- 
the-way port—with nothing but the 
faint odor of its fruits a little over-ripe, 
of its flowers a little over- blown, and a 
general sense of uncomfortable warmth, 
to give it individuality. I have found 
these experiences excellent memories ; 
for though the dull “waits” between 
the acts, and the sluggishness of the 
action at best, are a little dreary at 
times, they are forgotten, together with 
most disagreeable matter. I'll warrant 
you, Lieutenant Blank, strutting his lit- 
tle hour between -decks, or in the fleet- 
ing moments of the delectable “dog- 
watch,” muses upon the past. When 
he has aroused the fever in his blood, 
and can no longer hold his tongue, he 
heaves an ominous sigh, knits his brows, 
and, in a voice that quivers with unaf- 
fected emotion, he whispers to the ma- 
rines the beguiling romance of his Love- 
life in a Lanai. 
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I am a lowly grass - blade, 
A fair green leaf is she ; 

Her little fluttering shadow 
Falls daily over me. 


She sits so high in sunshine, 
I am so low in shade, 
I do not think she ever 
Has looked where I am laid. 


She sings to merry music, 
She frolics in the light ; 

The great moon plays the lover 
With her through half the night. 


The swift, sweet winds they flatter 
And woo her all the day: 

I tremble lest the boldest 
Should carry her away. 


Only a little grass - blade, 
That dare not look so high; 
Yet, O! not any love her 
One-half so well as I. 


My little love—so happy! 
My love —so proud and fair! 
Would she might dwell forever 
In the sweet summer air, 


But, ah! the days will darken, 
The pleasant skies will pall, 

And pale, and parched, and broken, 
My little love down fall: 


And yet the thought most bitter 
Is not that she must die, 

But that ev’n death should bring her 
To lie so low as I. 





Blunders. 

Blunders have their mission. They are by 
no means our worst enemies. Wisdom is be- 
gotten of blunders. No truths are so effect- 
ually lodged in the heart as those that come 
crashing in from the muzzle of some ill- 
shotted and ill-aimed blunderbuss of human 
experience. And so it not unfrequently turns 
out that what we are wont to call misfort- 
une, is, after all, our richest heritage. Ev- 
ery true life is but a series of diversified blun- 
ders ending in success. Genuine valor con- 
sists not so much in freedom from stumblings 
as in the agility with which the racer springs 
to his feet again after every fall. 

Character, like meadow -land, to be rich 
and productive, requires a thorough subsoil- 
ing. Tender blades of promise and pretty 
daisies of fancy must be mercilessly uprooted 
by the rude plowshare of disaster, before the 
richer harvest can be realized. But the mold- 
board of a strong and resolute purpose will 
catch the beleaguered and drooping verdure, 
gently turning it over and hiding it from 
sight, with whispers of munificent promise. 
Even then the ground may have to lie fallow 
for a time, exposed to summer heat and win- 
ter snow, pitiless storm - blast and drenching 
flood, before it is mellowed for the seed- 
corn. And if the first crop or two be turned 
in, the reluctant soil will yield the richer 
tilth. 

Blunders — how they lie in wait to trip up 
nimble-footed endeavor! How hideous and 
ugly they are! But, like the uncouth bulb, 
they may imprison wondrous possibilities, 
and, under favoring conditions, they will 
blossom out into marvelously beautiful flow- 
ers of fruition. There is nothing more stim- 
ulating than a big blunder dressed out in the 
trophies of victorious conquest. No one can 


be really great who has not learned to make 
blunders his potent and disciplinary teachers. 
‘*Our antagonist is our helper,”’ says Burke; 
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much more may our blunders be our helpers. 

*Who has not, at one time or another, serv- 
ed an apprenticeship in the blundering school? 
A small patrimony laid by for a rainy day, 
under some pressure of sudden excitement, is 
recklessly invested in some ephemeral stock, 
whose sole value is based upon the baseness 
of those who put it upon the market. The 
poor victim, though impoverished in excheq- 
uer, may be enriched in experience, and the 
unwholesome stock operation may, after all, 
bring in a wholesome stock of prudence and 
common-sense for future use. The exultant 
bridegroom, in the wild exuberance of new- 
found joy, spirits his inexperienced, beautiful 
bride into the well-appointed home of her 
prim and exacting mother-in-law, and learns, 
just a little too late, the suggestive meaning 
of tear - bedewed eyes and half -suppressed 
tremors of discontent. If endowed with or- 
dinary good sense, however, the lesson serves 
him well in behalf of a second wife. The 
chronic fault-finder, domestic or social, finds 
himself bereft of sympathy at the crucial mo- 
ment, and sadly consents to believe, at last, 
that ‘molasses catches more flies than vine- 
gar.” 

The overtaxed, overstrained, overworked 
journalist received prophetic hints from that 
avenging Nemesis, Nature, long ago, but did 
not heed them, until now she lifts her relent- 
less scourge and drives him incontinently 
forth in pursuit of health and _ healing. 
Though saved ‘‘so as by fire,’’ the direful 
warning may suffice to prevent him from 
eventually sending off his intrepid soul on 
the point of a goose-quill. The stern and 
rigorous parent whacks and belabors his im- 
petuous child for provoking little peccadil- 
loes, a native tendency to which is a gracious 
inheritance from said irate parent himself; 
who, by the time that good old grandfather- 
ly contemplation creeps over him, fortunate- 
ly’comes to understand that a parent should 
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himself be what he would have his children 
to be. 

The self-elected teacher of moral truth, 
hide - bound and contracted by musty creeds 
and effete dogmas, in abject helplessness, 
with grievous lamentation, bewails the forth- 
coming doom of the ‘lapsed masses,’’ who 
instinctively reject the dry husks of a dead 
theology which he persistently proffers in 
the place of soul-nourishment with plenty of 
room for expansive growth. Happy for him- 
self and for humanity, if there blaze upon his 
darkened vision a light on the way to Damas- 
cus, and he come to apprehend the fact that 
among all blunderers the ruthless athlete in 
moral and social ethics is perhaps the most 
hopelessly irretrievable, because unwilling to 
be considered capable of a good healthy 
blunder—unwilling to acknowledge that any 
system of ethics adequate to the needs of hu- 
manity must be the potent regulator of con- 
duct from day to day. 

The political strategist, who, with miracu- 
lous self- renunciation, spends the best ener- 
gies of an enfeebled nature in capering around 
the edges of great facts and principles, impo- 
tent to grasp and powerless to comprehend, 
must finally settle back in the mortifying 
conviction that republics are ungrateful, and, 
drawing the robe of his attenuated honesty 
about him, retire to the privacy of home - life 
—a sadder if not a wiser man. Better still, 
if on the rude crags of the inglorious career 
of blundering, he mount to the better atmos- 
phere of noble purpose and high resolve, 

The young woman, well-intentioned and 
faithful in the unwise pursuit of all the little 
subtleties of ornamentation, in place of thor- 
ough culture, early widowed and left with a 
large legacy of motherly care, learns to her 
bitter sorrow that a serious blunder has been 
committed —that pretty cesthetic trivialities 
will not atone for lack of available education. 
In the bootless struggle for meagre subsist- 
ence, she pays the penalty for early folly, 
but her children are made to profit by her 
dearly bought experience. 

And so we come to understand that Nature 
holds no secret grudge against honest blun- 
derers, but is beneficent and kindly; and 
nothing so effectually throttles the arrogant 
self-conceit of the present as the wisdom gar- 
nered from unseemly blunders in the past. 
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Chinese View of the Pigtail Ordinance. 

The Honorable Board of Supervisors of 
this city, deeming that the General Govern- 
ment had so tied the hands of ** we the peo- 
ple,’’ by the treaty with China, as to justify 
a guasi rebellion, bravely resolved to settle 
matters themselves by a gallant ruse de 
guerre. And so, with a courage evincing 
more of party zeal than regard for interna- 
tional comity, they galloped into the lists, 
with weapons couched, ‘in brave pursuit of 
chivalrous emprise,”’ venting their prowess 
in a storm of words, of which the following 
is a sample : 


“Each and every male prisoner incarcerated or 
imprisoned in the County Jail, under any judgment 
or conviction had by the Police Court of the city and 
county, shall, immediately upon their arrival at said 
County Jail, have the hair of their head cut or clip- 
ped to a uniform length of one inch from the scalp. 
It shall be the duty of the Head Jailer to inforce this 
ordinance.” 


A Chinese official, high in authority, hav- 
ing been consulted in regard to some feasible 
plan for protecting the Chinese now in this 
country, replies. We quote from his letter, 
which is a model of chirography, verdatim 
et literatim: 


“The difficulties and disabilities which the Chi- 
nese in your State and city labor under, are of a char- 
acter too deeply rooted to be managed by any Chi- 
nese you can name,” 


Here follow some sensible and practical 
suggestions in regard to the matter in ques- 
tion, which it would be premature to dis- 
close. 


‘It is fruitless for me to characterize the resolu- 
tions of the Supervisors. If they embody the general 
sentiment of the people of California, then, indeed, is 
it high time that the Chinese be advised to return in 
mass to China; but, if they simply express the views 
of a cligue, the better portion of the community ought 
to give public expression to their sentiments. The 
resolutions reflect no credit on the State of California 
in particular, nor do they accord with the spirit and 
tendency of free institutions in your country, Out- 
rage, proscription, persecution, and oppression, com- 
mitted by one class upon another, not only belie re- 
publicanism, but they are sure signs of internal weak- 
ness and cowardice, as they are indubitable evidences 
of fear and moral degeneracy. If the framers of 
those infamous resolutions and their constituents are 
enlightened and strong men, they need have no fear 
whatever of the Eastern races flocking to their shores, 
which are opened to the oppressed of every nation 
and tongue. They could welcome and utilize them 
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in such a manner as that they should prove a benefit 
to the State and the republic, If the Asiatics are per- 
secuted because they are economical and frugal in 
their habits, then, indeed, is it time that the people 
of your country should return to simple habits, for if 
there is anything that goes to undermine and destroy 
a republic, it is extravagance and luxury ; and these, 
in their turn, corrupt the virtue of the people ; when 
that is gone, your republican institutions will go with 
it, 

“ Again: the treaty obligations which bind the 
United States and China together, are not ropes of 
sand that can be washed away with every popular 
caprice. ‘Their observance is binding upon every cit- 
izen on this side of the Pacific, and every Chinese 
throughout the empire on the other side, and it isa 
great mistake for any one to suppose that he could 
violate these obligations by trampling upon the rights 
of another, without reaping a full share of its conse- 
quences. 

** Finally, it should be borne in mind that China 
had no desire to mingle with the people of the West. 
The people of the West forced thein, by repeated 
wars, to have intercourse; and now that they are 
coming out, in the commingling of the nations of the 
earth, you people of California wish to drive them 
back to their exclusiveness. What does all this 
mean? You have incurred great responsibilities in 
breaking down the barriers of exclusiveness, and you 
can not escape them. You may persecute, oppress, 
and outrage the Chinese on your shores now, but as 
true as there isa living God, He will avenge their 
wrongs, as He has ever visited all oppressors, sooner 
or later, with His vengeance, 

** With sentiments of high regard, 
“Tam yours truly, 


It may not be amiss, in this connection, to 
state that another installment of Chinese 
Government students, numbering thirty, is 
expected to arrive in this city about the mid- 
dle of the month ; some of whom, it was in- 
tended, should remain in California to be 


educated. What effect the late movement 
of our city authorities will have upon the ar- 
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rangement, remains to be seen. It could 
hardly be expected that the guardians of 
these Chinese pupils would knowingly leave 
them amid the mephitic vapors of acrimoni- 
ous hate and barren inhospitality, whep an 
atmosphere of well - bred civility and genial 
welcome awaits them just across the conti- 
nent. 


Our Superior Civilization. 


‘The Chinese think it meet 

To dwarf their women’s feet. 

We, with our higher taste, 

Cramp and contract the waist. 
Thus much more wise are we than they, 
The foolish people of Cathay. 


Some squaws, as Catlin shows, 
Wear rings in ears and nose. 
Our more fastidious dears 
Only so deck their ears ; 
Being thus much advanced in grace 
Beyond a wild she copper-face. 


The Hindoos, it is said, 

Give to the fire their dead : 

We ours to stifling clay, 

To worms, and foul decay. 
Yes, more humane are we than these 
Barbarian Hindostanese. 


Some tribes sleep in the breeze, 
In hammocks swung in trees. 
We breathe in air-tight rooms 
Foul air and fetid fumes. 
Such comfort do our arts confer, 
Unknown to the poor Islander. 


Some tribes, from darkness sprung, 

Possess no written tongue. 

Our people fill their nobs 

From Tupper’s pen, and Cobb’s. 
Therein is shown our very great 


Advance beyond the savage state. 
oO. W.C. 
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LITERATURE AND DocMaA. By Matthew 
Arnold, D.C.L. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Company. 

In the careful study of this controversial 
work, we find ourselves perpetually wonder- 
ing what would be the critigue of the great 
Master of Rugby, were he still in the flesh, 
and sitting in judgment upon the strange 
new gospel set forth by his distinguished 
son, in this his latest contribution to theolog- 
ical literature. It is not unlikely that the 
strenuous opponent of the Oxford school, 
with his fondness for argument, his fearless- 
ness in defending his positions, his strong 
convictions, his fixed and serious views of 
life and duty, and his lofty Christian spirit, 
would have heroically assailed many of the 
positions taken by his equally resolute and 
earnest son. For, with all the mental and 


moral tergiversations revealed in the present 


work, it would be unjust for censorious critics 
to stigmatize the able author as the degene- 
rate son of a worthy sire. There are points 
where father and son meet in fullest fellow- 
ship. No one recognized more clearly the 
essential harmony and necessary codperation 
of man’s spiritual, moral, intellectual, and 
practical powers, than did Dr. Arnold; but 
it remained for his ultra - philosophic son to 
proclaim the discouraging theory, that only 
a true and broad culture will avail for a full 
and correct interpretation of Bible truth—a 
culture that apprehends and appropriates the 
best that has been thought and said in the 
world. Very disheartening this, for poor 
toil- worn, care- burdened spirits, who turn 
longingly for help toward the wisdom sup- 
posed to be in store even for babes. 

It was the one aim of the father to make 
religion a life, and life a religion; and his 
grand principles found embodiment in action, 
and it was the singular force of these per- 
sonal characteristics that elevated the Rugby 
School to its high position of intellectual and 
moral eminence. The son intensified the 
same idea into an absolute perversion where 
he says that conduct is to be reckoned as 
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three -fourths of human life, culture consti- 
tuting the remaining fourth. But the work 
challenges careful consideration, both from 
the dignity and importance of the subjects 
discussed, and the well-known celebrity of 
its author. 

In his preface, Mr. Arnold speaks of an 
inevitable revolution which is befalling the 
religion in which we have been brought up. 
He counsels considerateness and caution— 
which, in the subsequent prosecution of his 
work, it would seem he conveniently forgets 
—disdaining the admirable suggestion of 
Goethe, who says: ‘*I keep silent at many 
things, for I would not mislead men, and am 
well content if others can find satisfaction in 
what gives me offense.’’ 

The author proceeds to consider the fear- 
ful strides that skepticism is making, and the 
slight hold which religion has on the masses 
of the people, who reject the Bible altogeth- 
er, or follow teachers who.regard it as an 
exploded superstition. It is the writer’s 
avowed wish, to reinstate the Scriptures in 
the heart and affections of mankind; but to 
re-enthrone the Bible as explained by cur- 
rent theology, whether learned or popular, 
he regards as absolutely and forever impossi- 
ble-—‘‘as impossible as to restore the pre- 
dominance of the feudal system, or of the 
belief in witches.’’ The question arises, as 
to what he deems ‘‘current theology ’’ to be? 

Mr. Arnold proceeds, at once, to assail the 
assumption that there is a great personal 
First Cause, the moral and intelligent Gov- 
ernor of the Universe, from whom the Bible 
derives authority; because, he says, such as- 
sumption can never be verified, and what- 
ever is to stand must rest upon something 
which is verifiable. He does not, however, 
favor us with his own idea of the law of 
causation, whether apprehended by reason 
or experience, nor point out the probable 
cause of the uncaused. Exactly what his 
notion of a personal God is, we fail, after 
the most diligent research, to discover. He 
boldly affirms that the present received the- 
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ology of the churches and sects is a hinder- 
ance to the Bible rather than a help, and 
that if we would have the Bible reach the 
people, some other basis than this theology 
affords is indispensable. And the avowed aim 
of the author is, to discover the right construc- 
tion, and the real experimental basis. He pro- 
ceeds to assert that ‘‘ our mechanical and ma- 
terializing theology, with its insane license of 
affirmation about God, its insane license of 
affirmation about a future state, is the result 
of the poverty and inanition of our minds.’’ 
The sole remedy suggested is culture —the 
acquainting ourselves with the best that has 
been known and said in the world, and thus 
with the history of the human spirit—a cult- 
ure that will enable the student to feel what 
the Bible writers are about; to read between 
the lines, and so discern where one is to rest 
with his whole weight, or where he is to lean 
lightly. Had Mr. Arnold been more ex- 
plicit in his definition of culture, we might 
be better prepared to accept his position in 
regard to it. If by culture he means what 
Shairp defines it to be, in his noble work on 
Culture and Religion, it would inevitably 
result in the carrying of man’s nature to its 
highest perfection, and the developing to the 
full all the capacities of our humanity —the 
developing of them in their Godward aspect, 
as well as their mundane aspect. And in 
assigning to all the capacities their mutual 
relations, it must concede to the Godward 
capacities the dominant place; that is, cult- 
ure must embrace religion and end in it. 
The author of the volume before us contends 
that culture supplies a flexibility of spirit, 
which enables the reader to understand that 
the language of the Bible is fluid, passing, 
and literary — not rigid, fixed, and scientific; 
and that this is the first step toward a right 
understanding of the Bible. Mr. Arnold has 
numerous indorsers of this latter view. He 
does not assuredly claim originality of thought 
or theory in this particular. It is both sensi- 
ble and philosophic. In a recent discourse 
from the Plymouth Pulpit, on the subject, 
‘*The Bible to be Spiritually Interpreted,’”’ 
we find similar bold utterances. Beecher 
says: ‘* The Bible is a book which character- 
istically concerns itself with truths of emo- 
tion, of disposition, and of character — these 
are the entities of the Bible; and such truths 
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can not be perfectly inclosed in words. In 
other words, the interpretation of the Bible 
is inward, and is according to the nature 
which you are carrying, and the life which 
you are living.”” By some eager defenders 
of the faith once delivered to the saints, this 
would be termed sadly heterodox, but where- 
in does it differ in essence from the words of 
the Divine One himself, where he says: ‘If 
any man do His will, he shall know of the 
doctrine ?”’ 

After some apposite thoughts on the Canon 
of Scripture, the author pleads eloquently for 
a judgment thereon, founded upon extensive 
culture—a judgment which forms itself insen- 
sibly in a fair mind along with fresh know]l- 
edge, when things come to look differently 
to us in the light of such knowledge. He 
avers that ‘‘far more of our mistakes come 
from want of fresh knowledge, than from 
want of correct reasoning; and that minds 
with small aptitude for abstruse reasoning 
may yet, through letters, gain some hold on 
sound judgment and useful knowledge, and 
may even clear up blunders committed, out 
of their very excess of talent, by the athletes 
of logic.” 

The author now proceeds to lay out his 
principal thesis, specifically and definitely ; 
taking bold issue, from the very beginning, 
with those who blunderingly use the terms 
grace, new birth, justification, which he con- 
tends were with St. Paul mere literary terms, 
and which theologians persist in employing 
as if they were scientific terms, with a defi- 
nite, fully grasped meaning; whereas, they 
were, he avers, used by the apostle in a fluid 
and passing way, as men use terms in elo- 
quence or poetry, merely to describe approx- 
imately. So, too, he further argues, is it in 
regard to the term, God; it is used as if it 
were ‘fan idea about which every one was 
agreed, and from which we might proceed to 
argue and make inferences with the certainty 
that the basis on which we were going every 
one knew and granted. But, in truth, the 
word ‘God’ is used in most cases as by no 
means a term of science or exact knowledge, 
but a term of poetry and eloquence, a term 
thrown out, so to speak, at a not fully grasp- 
ed object of the speaker’s consciousness —a 
literary term, in short; and mankind mean 
different things by it as their consciousness 
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differs. The seemingly incurable ambiguity 
in the mode of employing this word is at the 
root of all our religious differences and diffi- 
culties.’ And so the erudite author pro- 
ceeds to combat the various titles of the ‘* Not 
Ourselves’ which is in us and in the world 
around us, and has almost everywhere, as far 
as we can see, struck the minds of men, as 
they awoke to consciousness, and has inspir- 
ed them with awe. ‘“‘ ¥ehovah gives us the 
notion of a mere mythological deity; Lord 
conveys to us the idea of a magnified and 
non-natural man.”? Zhe Eternal, a power 
which makes for righteousness —this is the 
title which the author accepts as a guide to 
steady us, and a constant clew in following 
after the truth. Just wherein Mr. Arnold 
finds so much strength and help in the new 
title, the ‘* Not Ourselves,’’ in which his soul 
delights, is the mystery of mysteries. Just 
how he makes this strange, unconditioned, 
incomprehensible, unknown quality or power 
more verifiable than the ‘great Personal 
Cause, the moral and intelligent Governor 
of the Universe’’ of dogmatic theology, we 
have utterly failed to discover. If material- 
ism clamors for the reign of law, Christianity 


is not endangered by the recognition of the 
Divine government of the universe by fixed 


laws. If it is more helpful to talk of the 
reign of law, than of the reign of God, by 
ali means use the former expression—but law 
pre -supposes an informing energy behind it. 
So, too, if our super-sensitive author finds 
more exalted strength and purpose, greater 
fullness of meaning, and clearness of con- 
ception in the, to us, vague and unsatisfac- 
tory title ‘* Not Ourselves,’’ he should by all 
means employ it—truth will not suffer there- 
by. 

The object of religion, Mr. Arnold plainly 
states, is conduct; and this he estimates to 
be three-fourths of life, the remaining fourth 
being culture. Accepting the theory of Mon- 
sieur Littré, he traces all our impulses to 
“two elementary instincts, the instinct of 
self- preservation and the reproductive in- 
stinct ;’’ but pressing the theory of the great 
Positivist still further, he contends that it is 
the business of religion—that is, conduct—to 
see to it how we obey, regulate, and restrain 
these impulses. He says, and truly, that 
some will object that this is morality, not re- 
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ligion. He replies that religion is ethics 
heightened, enkindled, lit up by feeling; the 
passage from morality to religion is made 
when to morality is applied emotion. Hence, 
religion, in his estimation, is morality touch- 
ed by emotion. Indeed, he plainly states 
that ‘‘conduct is the word of common life, 
morality the word of philosophical disquisi- 
tion, righteousness the word of religion.” 

So this new interpreter would have us in 
subjection to this real power which makes for 
righteousness—not to be called God, but rec- 
ognized simply as ‘‘the stream of tendency 
by which all things fulfill the law of their 
being.’? Has Mr. Arnold now solved the 
problem proposed at the outset — namely, to 
find for the Bible a basis in something which 
can be verified, instead of in something which 
has to be assumed, as when we set out with 
the idea of a great First Cause, the mighty 
God? In the place of a Personal God, he 
puts ‘the sentiment of righteousness.”” Is 
the latter more understandable than the for- 
mer? Faith in God does not come from 
culture any more than from the merely sci- 
entific faculty. Dr. M’Leod Campbell well 
says: ‘*No telescope will enable us to see 
God. No finest microscope will make Him 
visible, in the act of working. No chemistry, 
no study of physical forces, no search after 
the one primary force, can bring us one 
hand-breadth nearer God. Science in the 
abeyance of our spiritual nature attains not 
to God. No scientific study of the phenom- 
ena which imply a reign of law could ever 
have issued in the discovery of the kingdom 
of God; but neither can it issue in any dis- 
covery that contradicts that kingdom.”’ 

Mr. Arnold’s theory, accepted as a total 
philosophy of life, while less subversive of 
the true religious idea than that of Huxley, 
is still obnoxious to the gravest censure. Pro- 
fessor Huxley might justly be termed the 
prophet of scientific culture; Mr. Arnold, 
the ‘* prophet of literary or zesthetic culture,’’ 
but both are alike oblivious of the fact that 
the ends of culture, rightly apprehended, are 
best secured by forgetting culture and aim- 
ing higher. Soul-growth is the only inger- 
pretation of God. He reports Himself to 
man’s moral sense, and the revelation keeps 
exact pace with man’s spiritual development. 

We have devoted ourselves thus far to the 
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text of the author’s discourse, to the funda- 
mental groundwork of his scheme. After 
thus ranking that as secondary which should 
be primary, and making that subordinate 
which should be supreme, it is not difficult 
to predict his position in regard to miracles, 
from which, he avers, ‘*the human mind, as 
its experience widens, is turning away,’’ so 
that revelation, to insure its perpetuity, must 
make itself independent of miracles, and the 
fact must be conceded that Scripture report- 
ers both *‘could and did err.’’ The same, 
he contends, holds true of prophecy. Both 
miracles and prophecy are a pretty aggrega- 
tion of fairy tales that the adherents of Chris- 
tianity have been busy in telling themselves 
and one another, which have been heretofore 
a help rather than a hinderance; but the time 
is now come when ‘‘the substitution of some 
other proof of Christianity for this accustom- 
ed proof is to be desired most by those who 
most think Christianity of importance.’’ This 
Aberglaube—extra belief—he contends, is but 
the poetry of life, and will not bear close dis- 
section. The New Testament record, with 
Mr. Arnold, is but a tissue of unfortunate 


blundering statements, existing to reveal Je- 
sus, but not to establish the immunity of its 
writers from error—writers who wrote of One 
whom they neither adequately nor accurately 


comprehended. The testimony of Jesus to 
Himself, according to the conception of the 
author, is, that He came to expunge this 
tendency to extra belief, and to give eternal 
life, by ‘‘ restoring the intuition,’”’ which had 
been utterly lost in the human heart, in the 
perpetual use of the words God, Jehovah, 
Eternal, Redeemer, and the like. 

In Ecce Homo, we feel a thrill of sympa- 
thetic joy and tenderness as we read of ‘the 
enthusiasm of humanity,’’ even though there 
be a conscious lack of something after which 
the spirit yearns; but where do we find, in 
Mr. Arnold’s new gospel of development, the 
ideal of human life completing itself on all 
sides, and aspiring with all its organs after 
sweetness, light, and perfection? Where is 
He, ‘*the Man of Sorrows,” able to help and 
succor the weary and the toil-worn, because 
very God and very man? Where is the les- 
son of self-renouncing, in the losing of one’s 
thought of self in the thought of One higher, 
to whose guidance every child of earth may 
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commit himself? The devout author of Zece 
Homo had come to understand that ‘there 
are some things which can only be gained by 
renouncing them.”” 

We lay aside the work, after a careful pe- 
rusal, with a feeling of disappointment bor- 
dering on pain. Mr. Amold, both from an- 
cestral inheritance and from former writings, 
has given pledge and promise of better things. 
If in his poetry we fail to discover the joy of 
victorious faith, we fail, also, to find the 
dreary cadences of despairing unbelief. His 
fine and cultivated genius has never before 
descended to scoffing sneers and ill-conceal- 
ed vituperation at those who chance to differ 
with him in hugging to the heart the sweet 
consciousness of a Personal God and Father, 
whether verifiable or unverifiable by philo- 
sophical or scientific research, 

For Mr. Greg, in his Enigmas of Life, we 
feel the profoundest respect and sympathy, 
as we attend to the queries and speculations 
of a thoroughly honest, upright, and con- 
scientious doubter, who is as tender and con- 
siderate of others in their beliefs as he is ear- 
nest and devout in the utterance of his own 
thoughts, aspirations, questionings, and long- 
ings. 

One can scarcely resist the impression that 
Mr. Arnold has been a faithful disciple of 
Strauss, in his Der Alte und der Neue Glaube. 
May we not hope that before he surrenders 
himself—body, soul, and spirit—to this great 
apostle of atheism, he will submit to be taught 
awhile by the great Heidelberg expositor— 
Dr. Von Ludwig Scheeberlein, who, in his 
Die Geheimnisse des Glaubens, may be able 
to convince our disquieted author that ‘‘ there 
is a region behind and beneath all our knowl- 
edge upon which all our knowledge rests, 
and that the more science advances, the fur- 
ther it penetrates, the more will it prove that 
only the acceptance of a ‘great Personal 
First Cause,’ and a free creation by Divine 
love, will solve all the mysteries.’’ 


A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. By W. D. How- 
ells. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Every one who has once known the easy 

grace which characterizes the narration of 

Mr. Howells, and has not come to the point 

of sublime wisdom when one determines all 
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time given to reading fiction utterly wasted, 
will be glad to read this last volume. And 
the few hours that he will consume over it 
will be pleasant. This is a story for warm 
summer days; but not that exclusively, for 
it is also equally a story for the cool summer 
days here, where we have scarcely any oth- 
er. When Mr. and Mrs. Basil March were 
taking ‘‘ Their Wedding Journey,”’ they met, 
at Niagara Falls, Miss Kitty Ellison, who, 
with her cousin Richard, and Fanny, his 
wife, went on with them to Quebec. Of 
course, you will remember that, and how, 
also, the historian of that peregrination con- 
fined himself almost exclusively to the move- 
ments, and thoughts, and conversations of 
the newly married pair. The two parties 
parted in a few days, the Marches coming on 
to Boston, and the Ellisons taking a trip up 
the Saguenay before starting homeward. 
With the conscientiousness of an honest his- 
torian, having brought his wedding journey- 
ers safely back to Boston, he remembered 
that Miss Kitty was the only unmarried ene 
of the little community, and he has gone back 
to tell the result of the tarrying of the Elli- 
sons in Canada, and what, if anything, hap- 
pened toher. Anybody could see at a glance 
that Kitty was a young lady worth knowing. 
Her pretty face invited an introduction, and 
her womanly qualities confirmed our first 
impression and rewarded our interest. She 
had always good sense, more culture than she 
confessed ; of little experience in the world, 
but with much native acuteness of perception, 
and many aspirations for a knowledge of the 
best things in art and humanity ; was very 
pure and sweet in manner and appearance ; 
one **who liked to be frank and gay in her 
parley, to jest, and to laugh, and to make 
harmless fun, and to sentimentalize in a half- 
earnest way,’’ and “innocently expected that 
in people of culture she should always find 
community of feelings and ideas,”’ and whom 
you can easily picture, as ‘‘she sat leaning 
forward a little, with her hands fallen into 
her lap, letting her unmolested thoughts play 
as they would in memories and hopes around 
the consciousness that she was the happiest 
girl in the world, and blessed beyond desire 
or desert.’? On board the Saguenay boat, 
everybody was watching a tipsy couple come 
on board, when a stranger, looking at the 
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scene, suddenly ‘‘ perceived the young lady 
of the party he had made up his mind to have 
nothing to do with, resting one hand on the 
rail and sustaining herself with the other 
passed through his arm, while she was alto- 
gether intent upon the scene below. The ex- 
military gentleman, the head of the party, 
and apparentl} her kinsman, had stepped 
aside without her knowing, and she had un- 
wittingly taken Mr. Arbuton’s arm.’’ This 
was the chance from which grew Miss Kit- 
ty’s acquaintance with Mr. Arbuton, a name 
the very sound of which must compel from 
worshipers of aristocracy silence, and the sign 
of devotion. He was from Boston, a place 
of unknown literary possibilities to some, and 
of elsewhere unattainable culture, while some 
of its possible representatives will give you 
inferential assurance that it is a place of 
‘*mysterious prejudices and lofty reserva- 
tions, of high and difficult tastes, as alien as 
Europe to her simple experiences, that seems 
to be proud only of the things that are unlike 
other America things, that would rather 
perish by fire and the sword than be suspect- 
ed of vulgarity ; critical, fastidious, and re- 
luctant, dissatisfied with the rest of the hem- 
isphere, and gelidly self-satisfied.” And 
this is the idea Kitty obtained from Mr. Ar- 
buton, after some progress in acquaintance. 
Kitty was what in Boston would be called a 
western girl, simply because she was brought 
up in Kansas, a part of the country over a 
thousand miles east of our present location. 
She was naturally enough somewhat diffi- 
dent, and everyone knows that a Bostonian 
could tell without seeing such a person that 
she must be inferior toa home product. ‘Kit- 
ty was oppressed by the coldness that seem- 
ed perpetually to hover in Mr. Arbuton’s at- 
mosphere, while she was interested by his 
fastidious good looks and his blameless man- 
ners, and his air of a world different from any 
she had hitherto known. He was one of 
those men whose perfection makes you feel 
guilty of misdemeanor whenever they meet 
you, and whose greeting turns your honest 
good-day coarse andcommon.’’ It seemed a 
little like bringing the north pole and the 
equator together, and hoping to effect sym- 
pathy. The story everyone guesses must 
be a love-story. But everyone also asks im- 
mediately if these can be the lovers, and how 
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can they ever impress each other? He must 
freeze her, or she must melt him; and, as 
love is always warm, you will believe that 
his temperature must be wholly changed — 
until you come to the last chapters. 

It is safe enough for us to avoid telling all 
the story, than which one could scarcely be 
simpler, and yet to say that Arbuton did 
yield very much to the controlling influence 
of western civilization. To be sure, Kitty 
was always ‘‘in a dim dread of hitherto un- 
seen and unimagined trespasses against good 
taste, not only in pictures and people, but in 
ul life,’? when she was with him; but he, 
though always warned by his inner and early 
instincts to preserve himself from intimacy 
with these people, nevertheless saw a charm 
in her manner ; her freshness was winning, 
and he wondered at the evidences of her cult- 
ure. Then, he approved of her ‘low, gen- 
tle voice ; her tender, long-lashed eyes ; her 
trick of drooping shoulders, and of idle hands 
fallen into the lap, one in the other’s palm ; 
the serene repose of her face, and her light, 
eager laugh.’’ Moreover, ‘‘she had that 
soft, kittenish way with her which invites a 
caressing patronage ; but, as he learned, she 
had also the kittenish equipment for resent- 
ing over-condescension,”’ and that was what 
Arbuton’s nature made him often undesign- 
edly guilty of. If his trait was a new study 
for her, her own was suggestive of a needful 
discipline to him. The contact of two per- 
sons of different sexes so utterly dissimilar is 
interesting, and its development admirable, 
which is much the same as saying it accords 
with most people’s theories of human possi- 
bilities. The narrative claims and holds our 
interest continuously ; and, while it a little 
surprises some of us in its progress, its final 
issue is satisfactory to poetic justice, even 
though our human interest would like to be 
informed of what really did happen to the 
person about whom the most interest clings, 
at a time subsequent to the last chapter. On 
the trellis-work of this love-story, Mr. How- 
ells has gracefully twined much picturesque 
description of historic Canada. As we have 
before suggested, the story is a short one, is 
worth reading, and worth remembering. We 
can not say that in it the author has excelled 
his earlier elegant contributions to literature, 
but he has kept even pace with his own pre- 
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vious progress, and if he does not promise 
from this work anything better in future, he 
leaves us satisfied that he does nothing ill, 
and that what he shall do he will do well. 
Anything different from his former work will 
be better, and, well or better, will be always 
welcome. 


Bits oF TALK aBour Home MArrers. 
By H. H. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
There is an old legend which has come 

drifting down to us through the years, with 

Mother Goose’s Melodies and other little tid- 

bits of wisdom, concerning a Fairy whospoke 

pearls. Every time she opened her lips, lo! 

a transparent globe dropped. Some of these 

rolled before swine, doubtless, though the 

legend sayeth not. 

Now, this Fairy has undergone some trans- 
formations since those days; she is not quite 
so gracious in the matter of dropping pearls 
herself, but we recognize her, nevertheless, 
as having generously shared her gifts with 
others. H. H. has opened her mouth in the 
same fashion. Some of her pearls are with- 
out flaw, and deserve a golden setting; but, 
laying aside the simile, she leans too gra- 
ciously toward the reign of children. The 
poor bewildered parents can not come up 
fully to the requisitions of obedience demand- 
ed of them, nowadays. It is hard for the 
children, it is true, to be so thwarted and 
tormented by unruly parents, But there 
seems to be a sort of nature in it, after all, 
and it will take some years of turning things 
upside down, before the happy millennium 
will come, when the child shall say to the 
parent, ** Do this, and he doeth it.’’ The 
wise, and good, and only available rule of 
government is found in that most excellent, 
but we fear, a little old-fashioned book, 
wherein is written in words of living vitality, 
this imperishable sentence: ‘* Chi/dren, obey 
your parents in the Lord.” 

Now, we incline to the belief that the ‘‘in- 
humanities of parents’’ are not so conspicu- 
ous as H. H. believes them to be. How 
many tender and beautiful thoughts the 
man traces back to the mother’s lips, when 
as a boy'she held him to her heart! How 
much of patient endurance, untiring watch- 
fulness, and self-denial, comes into the life 
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of a mother! And if sometimes irritability 
and haste take the place of kindness and 
gentle speech, it is but momentary; the heart 
lapses back to its allegiance, and she is, alas! 
more apt to spoil the child by concession 
than to train him by a wise denial. 

‘*Shan’t I have the moon? Can’t that 
horse come into the parlor? Mayn’t that big 
dog sleep with me? Does it hurt to pull the 
cat’s tail?’’ These, and a thousand other 
equally absurd ideas chase through a child’s 
mind, and find instant expression; and if the 
«No, dear,’’ is followed twenty times over, 
with: ‘*Why can’t I have the moon?”’ etc., 
etc.; and the ‘* No,”’ finally repeated with a 
little asperity, and without the ‘dear,’ is it 
any marvel ? 

‘* Breaking the Will”? is a chapter fraught 
with pain and much weariness. It is unwise 
to make conditions with a child, especially 
in matters not involving principle, because, 
if made, they must be persistently contended 
for; and every such contest for trifles weak- 
ens the authority when matters of moment 
are at stake. Parents do make and have 
made fatal mistakes, from time immemorial, 
from not studying the dispositions of their 
children; but the tendency of the age is 
gradually ripening the rising generation for 
ultimate disobedience, and even teachers 
are made to feel that they run the risk of 
‘‘investigation”’ if they use necessary repress- 
ive force toward the froward and ynruly. 

**Boys not Allowed,’’ has a good deal of 
truthfulness in many of its points; but it is 
one-sided and exceptional, and were boys 
generally trained in gentlemanly habits, they 
would not only be tolerated in households, 
but be gladly welcomed in the majority of 
them. The mischievous maxim, “ Boys will 
be boys,’’ ignores the capacity for refinement; 
and their boisterous manners are so often un- 
checked that they become a positive nuis- 
ance, simply for the want of a little touch of 
“inhumanity” in their guidance. The fault 
of Geo. Washington’s little hatchet coming 
in contact with his father’s best apple - tree, 
has been so overlooked in the marvelousness 
of his not telling a lie about it, that it has 
come to be quite a test of lofty aspirations to 
hack and hew valuable trees, because the 
father of his country became a President in 
spite of it; and we could point to many a 
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youngster who is a Modoc with the hatchet, 
knowing he will be very slightly reprimanded 
if the lie is not forthcoming. To overlook a 
grave fault of destructiveness, in making a 
merit of the acknowledgment which i a 
simple duty, is scarcely to be commended 
as a general rule, however well it may work 
in particular cases, and we are inclined to 
think the ‘inhumanities of parents’? are 
more frequently found in improper iadulgence 
than in improper restraint. 

The bit of talk about ‘* Maple-wood Fire ”’ 
is as pleasant and sparkling as the fire itself, 
and warms one toreadit. The “Apostle of 
Beauty ’’ is a sweet revelation of pure con- 
tentment ; and in the ‘‘King’s Friend” we 
comprehend the tender compassi ss, 
which sometimes impels H. H. to overlook 
just restraints. The ‘Correlation of Moral 
Forces ’’ is perhaps the most suggestive chap- 
ter in this fragmentary little volume, and it 
is to be regretted that H. H. has not elimi- 
nated it, for herein is much of the root of 
her moral productiveness. The alchemy 
which has rounded her pearls of thought is 
hidden in her own nature, and we may see 
how little things, so considered, have become 
to her great things. This passage we quote: 
‘The things which we have clumsily and 
impertinently dared to set off by themselves 
and label as ‘immaterial,’ are no less truly 
component parts, or members of the real 
frame of natural existence, than are mole- 
cules of oxygen or crystals of diamond. We 
believe in the existence of one, as much as in 
the existence of the other. In fact, if there 
be a balance in favor of either, it is not in 
favor of the existence of what we call mat- 
ter.’’ The infinite series of subjects which 
this passage opens up for consideration, is 
rather summarily disposed of, and it may be 
our author, finding herself a little beyond 
her depth, struggled to shore again with 
some annihilated ideas in favor of the pre- 
ponderance of matter. 





MEN AND MEMORIES OF SAN FRANCISCO IN 
THE ‘*SPRING OF ’50.”” By T. A. Barry 
and B. A. Patten. San Francisco: A. L. 
Bancroft & Co. 

Lord Dundreary, in uttering his criticism 
upon the letter he had received from his 
brother Sam, anticipated us in giving the 
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briefest expression of our opinion of this book, 
when, weighing its contents, he exclaimed, 
**Wot wubbish!’’ Yet, if any one was dull 
enough to expect anything valuable from the 
announcement of its forthcoming, he may 
now thank his dullness for his disappoint- 
ment. And, growing philosophic for a mo- 
ment, he may weigh the worth of a quarter 
of a century’s experience in keeping a grog- 
shop as asschool for making scholars or au- 
thors. That it does not unfit men for mak- 
ing a book, this publication will bear witness, 
if it is true that it was written by the persons 
whose names are on the title-page. 

If we were to notice it as a contribution to 
literature, we should have to say it did not 
belong to any department thereof that is wor- 
thy of notice. As we do give space to men- 
tion it, we can not help saying that it stands 
as one of a class of books that may be pub- 
lished at the risk of the writers, and as a 
means of gratifying their vanity. Its object 
—that of rendering “decisions worthy of con- 
sideration”’ upon the highly important ‘‘moot- 
ed points”’ as to the “location of some build- 
ing, or the names of its occupants, their per- 
sonal appearance or peculiarities in the 
‘spring of ’50’’’—could scarcely have been 
attained without some further specifications, 
and as an instrument of evidence, we might 
give it more consideration did we see a sworn 
verification and notarial seal at its close. 
The writers seem to have known the names 
of a great many actual or possible individ- 
uals, and to have heard a great many stories 
of doubtful worth for preservation, but which 
we believe quite on a level with the anec- 
dotes told, and retold, and amended, and 
taken from, in the atmosphere where most 
of the persons most familiarly named were 
doubtless accustomed to take their tipples. 
It may be of historic interest to know that 
Brown, and Jones, and Robinson came up in 
the propeller ‘ Co/uméus, Captain Peek,” 
and that the enterprising barkeepers— at 
whose risk, we presume, this book was print- 
ed and published—came up also on the same 
vessel. It is, doubtless, a thrilling fact that 
Jenkins kept a corrugated - iron store on the 
corner of Montgomery and Washington streets, 
or where you will, in the spring of ’50, but 
that the flames in that awful ‘‘May fire” 
lapped it up; that Jenkins had one whisker 
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slightly scorched trying to save one of his 
boots — poor fellow! he lost the other, and 
will never, never recover it; had given his 
last fifty-dollar piece—an ‘‘ auriferous octag- 
onal,’’ in the language of the writers—toa 
drayman to carry away some of his goods ; 
that he, or Jones, or his friend Smith, was 
burned out three separate times in as many 
months, had wonderful energy, and rebuilt ; 
gave a great deal of money away to poor fel- 
lows (that he might have used to pay his 
debts with, and Barry & Patten wish they 
had one per cent. of what he made); was 
successful at last, and—heaven help him, 
poor fellow !—he has gone now to the sunny 
land, and his memory is green, and every- 
body remembers his generous heart, his warm 
impulses, and that he spent many a ‘*‘ twen- 
ty ’’ at our bar. 

The writers of this book must have known 
a great many men not worth remembering or 
knowing; and the utterly unmethodical man- 
ner in which their names are strung along, a 
dozen at a time, with an occasional interval 
to indulge in a little maudlin sentiment, or to 
tell where some came from, or where others 
boarded, or another kept store, makes one 
wonder at the singular idea these persons 
must have had of the worth of the informa- 
tion they were imparting to people who read 
books. Then there is a charming personal- 
ity about the book that must add great in- 
terest to those who were here so many years 
ago—an interest which must culminate with 
most gentlemen of sensibility at the happy 
discovery that their names have haply been 
forgotten by the writers; for we can scarcely 
appreciate the person who can feel consider- 
able pride at finding his name printed in full 
as among the residentes, as they are called 
here, and inferentially possible and frequent 
customers of the *‘highly popular and fash- 
ionable saloon’’ of Messrs. Barry & Patten. 
And we can not help feeling a proper com- 
miseration for those less fortunate living gen- 
tlemen whose names have been impudently 
blazoned out upon these pages, as they con- 
template the possible result to their reputa- 
tions of being obliged to endure the flattering 
praises of these ‘*members of the bar.’’ It 
is hard to have to endure praise from some 
lips. 

aAyer’s Almanac is not a volume that we 
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have ever felt called upon to notice as a lit- 
erary publication, yet we have had positive 
enjoyment comparatively from its pages; and 
at least, though the compounds it was issued 
to aid in selling may have the worse flavor, 
its reading matter was not an offense to good 
taste. That does not actually disclaim ‘all 
merit,’’ and in reality as loudly claim con- 
sideration as a literary product. To com- 
mence upon the title-page with a quotation 
from Virgil raises in us a hope, but if that 
hope is for a modest and valuable narration, 
the reader will be startled at the constant, 
sophomoric aspirations betrayed in its con- 
stant interpolations of words from foreign 
languages, the frequent violations of good 
taste, the insertion of the most trivial and un- 
important facts, the full information of the 
location of grog-shops, gambling-hells, and 
restaurants ; and he will then, perhaps, cu- 
riously refer again to the title-page, and read 
there ‘* Forsan ect hee olim meminisse juva- 
éit,”’ and wonder if those who put them 
there knew their meaning. And one stum- 
bles on 2 feso, and guanto, and dinero, and 
‘*faro”’ defined as genus felis tigris, and 
ton, and salle-a-manger, and dos amigos, and 
talk of the artistic cicf and the mysteries of 
the cuisine, and of dos reales, and their inapt 
likes, to satiety —making evident what a dan- 
gerous thing is a little learning — until he is 
quite happy, if by chance he comes to a page 
that is English alone, though that may par- 
donably be as bad as bad can be. Asa book 
it is difficult to classify, yet we know it can not 
be placed among the directories or census re- 
ports, to which it bears a certain likeness,"but 
differing in completeness; while the newspa- 
pers of the past of California might put to 
shame the interest of this book, whose ‘* mne- 
monic faithfulness ’’ we are not allowed by its 
makers to doubt. 

It may, indeed, be that we have not caught 
the real value of the volume, because we 
were not of those who saw ‘‘the water above 
Montgomery Street,’’ and that its real worth 
is one of those things that no other “ fellah 
can find out.’? And therefore we may be 
rendered speechless and unhappy, if the au- 
thors stand and contemplate us, and estimate 
their book as my Lord Dundreary did him- 
self, and say of it that ‘two fellahs out of 
three would say it is a good ‘ book,’ and the 
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other fellah—well, the other fellah, he’d be 
an ass, you know.”’ 


Rep Corron Nicgur-Car Counrry, or 
TurF AND Towers. By Robert Brown- 
ing. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
Robert Browning shows a laudable zeal in 

the unearthing of tragical histories for the 

purpose of perpetuating them in verse. Zurf 
and Towers is another romance in real life, 
affording him scope for much vigorous satire 
on some of the important issues of the day, 
After an elaborate overture —a pleasant 
acquaintance with Miss Thackeray, to whom 
the poem is dedicated, being the theme—the 
poet lays hold of his story with the firm, 
nervous grasp peculiarly his own. Monsieur 

Léonce Miranda, heir of a proud house, who 

in his early youth was pious enough for his 

friends to deem him a worthy candidate for 
saintship, but who later in life met Clara de 

Millefleurs and forgot his prayers, is hero. 
Miss de Millefleurs was not above reproach, 

though unfavorable circumstances were the 

occasion of her fall. She fed, like the cater- 
pillar, upon the elements necessary to her 
growth, and Léonce Miranda chanced to be 
one of them. Madame Miranda, the proud 
mother of Léonce, who passed her time in 
Paris, playing dasigee with the good priest 
or the better sister from the neighboring re- 
ligious houses, died suddenly of a broken 
heart, in consequence of her son’s conduct ; 
and at that moment he suffered a fatal change 
of heart himself, for he thrust his two hands, 
full of love-letters, into a burning grate, and 
sacrificed both letters and hands before he 
was rescued. Again he grew devout, dream- 
ed over the miracles, and, to prove them, cast 
himself from a tower, hoping to be borne 
through the air before the eyes of Paris, 
thereby eclipsing the memory of his former 
life in the glory of his transfiguration. But 

Léonce broke his neck at the foot of the tow- 

er; his estates were scrambled for, and final- 

ly distributed in a manner that scandalizes 

Mr. Browning, who launches his poetical 

thunder-bolts at all the church dignitaries in 

Christendom; and the poem ends. The 

poet says: 

“ Miranda hardly did his best with life : 
He might have opened eye, exerted brain, 
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Attained conception as to right and law 

In certain points respecting intercourse 

Of man with woman—love, one likes to say. 
* * * * . * * 
. + « « Aspire, break bonds! I say 
Endeavor to be good, and better still, 

And best! success is naught; endeavor’s all.” 


**Mad!’’ exclaimed the gardener, who 
found Léonce dead at the foot of the tower; 
but Browning adds : 


“No; sane, I say. 
Such being the conditions of his life, 
Such end of life was not irrational. 
Hold a belief, you only half believe, 
With all-momentous issues either way— 
And I advise you imitate this leap, 
Put faith to proof, be cured or killed at once!” 


In the earlier pages of the poem, Mr. 
Browning harps upon the eccentric title of 
his book : 

“ Night-caps, night-comfort of the human race: 

Their usage may be growing obsolete, 


Still, in the main, the institution stays.” 


We have the seven ages of night-cap : 


“Its form and fashion vary, suiting so 
Each seasonable want of youth and age. 
In infancy, the rosy, naked ball 
Of brain, and that faint golden fluff it bears, 
Are smothered from disaster—nurses know 
By what foam-fabric ; but when youth succeeds, 
The sterling value of the article 
Discards adornment, cap is cap henceforth, 
Unfeathered by the futile row on row. 


* Manhood strains hard a sturdy stocking-stuff 
O'er well-deserving head and ears; the cone 
Is tassel-tipt, commendably takes pride, 
Announcing work-day done and wages pouched, 
And liberty obtained to sleep—nay, snore. 
Unwise, he perad venture shall essay 
The sweets of independency for once— 
Waive its advantage on his wedding-night : 
Fool, only to resume it, night the next, 
And never part companionship again, 
Since, with advancing years, night’s solace soon 
Intrudes upon the daybreak dubious life, 
Persuades it to appear the thing it is, 
Half-sleep ; and so, encroaching more and more, 
It lingers long past the abstemious meal 
Of morning, and, as prompt to serve, precedes 
The supper-summons, gruel grown a feast.” 


The poet fancies an exposition of remarka- 
ble night-caps, wherein may be seen 


** Pope’s sickly head sustainment, damp with dews 
Wrung from the all-unfair fight. 
* - * * * * . 
Voltaire’s imperial velvet! Hogarth eyed 
The thumb-nail record of some alley-phiz 
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Then chucklingly clapped yonder cosiness 
On pate, and painted with true flesh and blood! 
Poor hectic Cowper's soothing sarsnet-stripe !”’ 
And, further on in the catalogue, he espies 
**the hangman’s toilet,’’ and again 
“ The Phrygian symbol, the new crown of thorns, 
The cap of freedom.” 


Browning quotes the ‘*Corsican :”’ 


“Had I but one good regiment of my own, 
How soon should volleys to the due amount 
Lay stiff upon the street-flags this canaille! 
As for the droll there, he that plays the king, 
And screws out smile with a red night-cap on, 
He's done for! somebody must take his place. 
White cotton night-cap country : excellent! 
Why not red cotton night-cap country, too?” 
And here we have it: Red Cotton Night- 

Cap Country, a story of France and French 
principles, with a fling at the Pope and the 
Church, and a laugh at the miracles, and 
two hundred and twenty pages of Browning’s 
spirited and unflagging verse. If he would 
indulge his eccentricities less frequently, his 
poem would appear more lucid. There are 
words and phrases in 7urf and Tower that 
are not and can not, under any conceivable 
conditions, be thought poetical; yet they 
seem less out of place in this poem than they 
might were they a part of any other poem by 
any other poet, for the exceptional reputation 
of Mr. Browning countenances almost any- 
thing that may be conceived by mind of 
man. 


MoTHERLY TALKS WitH YouNG House- 
KEEPERS. By Mrs. H. W.. Beecher. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


The brief and pithy articles of which this 
work is composed were originally published 
in the Household Department of Zhe Chris- 
tian Union, and were regarded as an inter- 
esting feature of that valuable paper. The 
publisher, in a brief preface, indicates the 
position of the distinguished authoress on the 
‘‘woman question.’’ Mrs. Beecher’s notion of 
woman’s sphere is, that, whatever exception- 
al women may be able to accomplish, by rea- 
son of peculiar circumstances and talents, and 
freedom from domestic responsibilities, the 
place of labor and achievement for most 
women, and for all married women and 
mothers, is home. And this book is exactly 
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what its title indicates—a kind and motherly 
way of helping the inexperienced in making 
agreeable, well-regulated, and happy homes. 

In a few introductory remarks, Mrs, Beech- 
er tells some wholesome trutlis —truths that 
should find lodgment in every womanly heart. 
The home education of our daughters is sad- 
ly neglected. Young girls too often pass 
from their graduation into married life, and 
are suddenly transformed from simple school- 
girls into wives and housekeepers ; and that, 
too, with little or no knowledge of attendant 
duties and responsibilities. Without such 
knowledge, ‘‘the ome which the lover 
dreamed of proves dark and comfortless, 
and the bride becomes the heartless devotee 
of fashion, instead of the companion and 
helpmeet God designed a wife to be.” 

An early and full initiation into the routine 
of home duties and household mysteries would 
exalt her to the true dignity of her position as 
mistress of a well-appointed home, and add 
new lustre to her charms as companion and 
friend. 

In the work before us, the labors and du- 
ties of every day, indispensable to all classes 
of homes, are reviewed and analyzed with 
loving scrutiny. Wholesome suggestions and 
criticisms are offered in regard to the manual 
labor of a household, and the actions, mo- 
tives, and principles which build up and se- 
cure the happiness of a family, are kindly 
and ably considered 

Mrs. Beecher, in pursuance of her work, 
does not assume the attitude of instructress 
to old, well - established mothers and house- 
keepers; but, like a faithful and tender moth- 
erin the midst of young daughters, she sits 
as a gentle dispenser of the sweet gospel of 
womanhood, answering perplexing questions, 
pointing out mistakes, suggesting remedies, 
and offering kind encouragement to the he- 
roic young strugglers, who have the noble 
purpose to.make home what it should ever 
be—the happiest place on earth. 

Another valuable feature of the work, is a 
choice selection of nearly five hundred cook- 
ing recipes, all vouched for by the author’s 
own experience and skillful testing. There 
is little danger but that this timely work will 
win its own way to popular favor. A fine 
carbon - photographic portrait of the author 
gives additional interest to the volume. 
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A Fair Saxon. By Justin M’Carthy. New 

York: Sheldon & Co. 

If genius be what Carlyle defines it, ‘¢an 
infinite capacity for taking pains,’’ Mr. M’Car- 
thy would seem to have somewhat invalidat- 
ed his title thereto, in the work now under 
review. The author’s stately serial, Lady 
Fudith, first published in the Ga/axy, was 
full of strong, vigorous action, coupled with 
much dramatic power and artistic finish, In 
his later character-sketches, recently compil- 
ed under the title of Afodern Leaders, he has 
shown such a marvelous aptitude for divining 
the springs of human action, and such a sub- 
tile instinct for discovering the introspective 
workings of the human heart, that we have, 
perhaps, been encouraged to expect too much 
from a favorite author. 

But no writer can perpetually do his best. 
Mr. M’Carthy is a diligent worker —a per- 
petual producer. The danger in such cases 
is imminent that the quantity will excel the 
quality. The most affluent and generous 
mind can only secrete a given amount of 
thought, and, if too sorely pressed, will 
avenge itself by doing slovenly work for its 
oppressor. In the present volume, we find 
commonplace incident too often usurping the 
place of pleasing characterizations; sensa- 
tional improbabilities ruthlessly pushing aside 
quiet realism and tender touches of philo- 
sophical reflection, which constitute a charm- 
ing peculiarity of the work to which allusion 
has been already made. If the writer, in- 
deed, possesses the rare genius and knowl- 
edge of human passion which stamp him as 
the one best qualified to take the place va- 
cated by Thackeray and Dickens, as some 
enthusiastic critic avers, then must he hence- 
forth do more faithful and conscientious work; 
and suggest less painfully the fagged and 
jaded cicerone, pointing out with dreary dull- 
ness objects in which he has, apparently, long 
since ceased to feel a shadow of genuine in- 
terest. 

With delicious promptitude, at the very 
outset of the book, we are introduced to the 
wild Irishman who is the hero of the tale— 
Mr. Maurice Fitzhugh Tyrone, M.P., ‘‘rath- 
er a disappointing person to look at’’ —tall, 
fair, and handsome, with languid eyes, and 
hair parted in the middle; the man whom 
the papers were forever abusing, but who be- 
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lieved himself descended from old Irish kings, 
and who was as proud as a Spaniard. 

At a still earlier stage of the drama, the 
curtain lifts on pretty Jennie Aspar, the he- 
roine, with her bright brown hair and deep 
gray eyes, dancing a graceful minuet on the 
dining -table, that she might see how her 
dainty feet and pretty slippers looked. She 
was a witching English damsel, with a dash 
of the sensuous —a half-poetic little maiden, 
full of longing, and hope, and romance, and 
passion. Just the one, was the dashing Jen- 
nie, to strike a profoundly sympathetic chord 
in the sensitive, impulsive, Celtic nature of 
the formidable and dignified Tyrone —and 
she struck it. 

But we have no sort of idea of revealing 
the progress and dénouement of the neat little 
plot. There are exciting situations, won- 
drous strategical movements, pretty tableaux, 
felicitous groupings, and beautiful unfoldings. 
And it is just precisely here that we feel such 
a genuine pleasure in making ugly mouths 
at one of our favorite authors—that he should 
have put the warp and woof for so fine a fab- 
ric into such sleazy texture, meantime mani- 
festing so sublime an indifference about the 
whole thing. The conscientious care and 
regal power of the gifted artisan of Romola 
and Middlemarch would have elaborated pat- 
terns the most beautiful and exquisite from 
such a wealth of raw material. 

But we are done with scolding. The nov- 
el is full of excellencies that gracefully over- 
lay its defects. The author’s love - making 
shows him to be an adept in the art ; there 
is much of graphic realism; the characters 
are well drawn and discriminated, for the 
most part; there is richness of sentiment, 
tender pathos, and a delicate artistic touch 
and finish that betrays the master-hand and 
genius of the born artist. While the work 
can not contribute much to the enviable rep- 
utation of the versatile and brilliant author 
of Lady Fudith, it may yet claim the incense 
of many an admiring reader. 


AMONG THE IsLES OF SHOALS. By Celia 
Thaxter. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 


Mrs. Thaxter says, by way of preface and 
apology, ‘*Except that some account of the 
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place (the Isles of Shoals), however slight, is 
so incessantly called for by people who 
throng these islands in summer, I should 
hardly venture to offer to the public so im- 
perfect a chronicle, of which the most that 
can be said is, that it is, perhaps, better than 
nothing.”’ 

We consider it a great deal better than 
nothing, for it is, apart from its purpose, a 
very readable sketch, full of beautiful de- 
scriptive passages, and having a salty, sea- 
flavor about it that is most refreshing. The 
earnest simplicity of Mrs. Thaxter’s style is 
not the least agreeable feature in the book ; 
and, as a study of the isolated life of those 
stalwart New England fishermen, it is as per- 
fect in its way as anything that has lately 
come under our eye. 


An Every -day Novel, 
Boston: Roberts 


Urs axnp Downs. 
By Edward E. Hale. 
Brothers. 

This is a story of genuine ‘Ups and 
Downs.’’ The ‘*Ups’’ are quite up, and 
the ‘**Downs’’ are away down. Edward E. 
Hale could scarcely write on average topics; 
nothing short of extremes can give scope to 
his wonderful vitality. The story is, of 
course, interesting ; whatever sins Mr. Hale 
may be guilty of, dullness is not one of them. 
Here is a passage from chapter three : 


“A head appeared from the outer entry of Massa- 
chusetts.”” 


[It was the close of Commencement Day 
at Harvard.] 

«* Are you undressed, St. Leger?’ 

“*No; what's up?’ 

*«*] wish you would come round ;’ and Ferguson, 
whom they called St. Leger for fun, came — came 
quickly. As he ran into the room, he found Jasper 
making rings of cigar-smoke. Jasper gave him a ci- 
gar, but before he lighted it, handed him the letter, 
which he read. 

*** What does all this mean, Jasper?’ 

«It means, my dear boy, that I am a beggar.’” 

This is the first ‘* Down ”’ in the book, but 
there are others to follow. Perhaps less ro- 
bust martyrs than Mr, Hale cultivates might 
not be as philosophical as Jasper; possibly 
there are some worthy people who suffer and 
are strong, but who do not reap the glorious 
rewards that fall to the lot of most of Mr. 
Hale’s strong sufferers. But we do not com- 
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plain of the cheerful justice dealt out in his 
books. We like to read of it; we would be 
glad to see more of it in the world, and to 
find the healthy atmosphere that always per- 
vades the writings of this particular apostle 
of ‘sweetness and light’’ spreading through 
the land. 

Of course, the ‘*Ups”’ at the end of this 
every -day novel more than compensate for 
the ‘*Downs”’ that are sprinkled through it. 
This is as it should be ; for there is a grain 
of comfort in all agreeable fiction, even 
though it is so thin that we may see through 
it. If any man can benefit his fellow by an 
example of loyalty and courage, backed by 
unflagging industry, we believe Mr. Hale is 
that man, 


Tit New HovuseKEEerer’s MANUAL. By 
Catherine E. Beecher and Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
The present compilation is a new and re- 

vised edition of Zhe American Woman's 


Home, published in 1869. That work at- 
tained great popularity, being devoted to the 
principles of domestic science, and a guide 


toeconomical, healthful, and beautiful homes. 
In the republication, the value of the work 
has been greatly enhanced by the judicious 
addition of ‘*The Handy Cook Book’’ —a 
condensed guide to wholesome, economical, 
and delicious cooking. 

The distinguished authoresses, whose names 
must give confidence’ to the work, are not 
only gifted writers, but practical housekeep- 
ers. Their names are recognized all over 
the land, as authorities in matters of domes- 
tic economy, possessing, as they do, a keen 
intuition of human nature, large experience 
in household economy, and a thorough know]- 
edge of family needs and of the readiest mode 
of supplying the same. Their style of writ- 
ing is unusually clear and attractive, and the 
subjects treated are marshaled with ingeni- 
ous regard to the harmony of relationship 
and methodical consistency. 

The increasing difficulties that environ do- 
mestic life in America doubtless account for 
the increasing number of works on domestic 
economy. The harassing problems that pre- 
sent themselves, need to be met in a clear, 
intelligent, and lucid manner, by authors of 
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acknowledged position, whose words are 
clothed with authority. The work before 
us is designed to supply this need. 

The value of the book is greatly enhanced 
by its handsome typography, its elegant il- 
lustrations, its attractive binding, and the 
workmanlike style of manufacture. It is af- 
fectionately inscribed to ‘*The Women of 
America,”’ and will, no doubt, find its way 
to many a welcoming fireside. 


Tue HembLock Swamp, AND A SEASON AT 
THE WHITE SULPHUR SprINGs. By Elsie 
Leigh Whittlesey. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remson & Haffelfinger. 

This novel has a plot, which is perhaps 
the best part of it. Its sequences are natural, 
and well worked up. But the story impresses 
us as having read it somewhere before. Not 
that there appears a single actual plagiarism 
in it; but it seems more the result of what its 
author has read, than what she has thought. 
The child-life of Archie and his sister is mar- 
red by a relentless step - mother, whose char- 
acter is not altogether well wrought out. But 
Aunt Eunice is the perfection of a maiden 
aunt, and impresses upon the reader the idea 
that she is a vivid reality, and a faithful copy 
of a living and breathing woman. There is 
something peculiarly fine in the revelation of 
her self-control, and sturdy sense of inde- 
pendence. She does not talk—she acts—and 
the author has exhibited great skillfulness in 
representing her portrait. Simon Post, the 
villain of the story, is the stereotyped villain 
— cowardly, cruel, passionate, imbruing his 
hands in blood to win his ends, living a life 
of disappointment and remorse, and dying 
under a false name—ministered to at the last 
by the woman who slighted him. The other 
characters are photographs we have often 
seen, having few distinctive traits; one or 
two of them carefully colored, but as a gen- 
eral thing needing what the artists call tone. 
There is scarcely enough genius in the vol- 
ume to make it deleterious reading, and the 
chance of an idle hour might even render it 
interesting; but it will die with the thousands 
of similar works annually spawned by the 
little fishes of literature, and its ephemeral 
life will rest solely upon the good qualities of 
** Aunt Eunice.’’ We have no space to enu- 
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merate all the characters described. They 
come in at the end, like players on the stage. 
The virtuous are rewarded according to their 
merits. Simon goes unhanged, and never 
gives up his secret till death wrenches it from 
him. The fewer readers such volumes have, 
the better. 





Compiled and 
New York: 


SIAM AS IT WAS AND Is. 
arranged by Geo. B. Bacon. 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


No works could be more admirably adapt- 
ed for popular reading than 7he //lustrated 
Library of Travel, Exploration, and Adven- 
ture, edited by Bayard Taylor. The volume 
before us is a valuable addition to the series, 
notices of which have from time to time ap- 
peared in these columns. The information 
they contain is of the most varied character, 
set forth ina charming way. They are ju- 
dicious in arrangement, graphic in descrip- 
tion, picturesque in detail, and fertile in in- 
cident. The matter is all interesting—simple 
in style, yet readable and romantic. 

The present work opens with a succinct 
history of early intercourse with Siam, hint- 
ing at its relation with other countries. The 
geography of the country is as well defined 
as could be expected, where boundaries are 
determined by the variable fortunes of inces- 
sant war. The chapters devoted to Old Si- 
am and its history, and to Modern Siam, the 
present dynasty, are of peculiar interest. We 
extract a few paragraphs from a description 
of the present King, George Washington: 
** The King came toward the portico and met 
us at the door. Not even the venerable func- 
tionary whose name he bore could have wel- 
comed a guest with more gentlemanly po- 
liteness than that with which this king of a 
barbarous people welcomed me. He spoke 
good English, and spoke it fluently, and 
knew how, with gentlemanly tact, to put his 
visitor straightway at his ease. The conver- 
sation was such as might take place between 
two gentlemen in a New York parlor. On 
every side were evidences of an intelligent 
and cultivated taste. The room in which we 
sat was decorated with engravings, maps, 
busts, statuettes. The book - cases were fill- 
ed with well-selected volumes, handsomely 
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bound. . . For guns and military af. 
fairs, the King had a great liking, and, in- 
deed, for all sorts of science. He was an 
expert in the use of quadrant and sextant, 
and could take a lunar observation and work 
it out with accuracy. He had his army dis. 
ciplined and drilled according to European 
tactics. Their orders were given in English, 
and were obeyed with great alacrity. 

He had observed the course of our history, 
the growth of our nation, the principles of 
our Government; and, though we knew very 
little about him and his people, he was thor. 
oughly informed concerning us. . . . Half 
European, half Oriental in his dress, he had 
combined the two styles with more of taste 
than one could have expected. Such 
is the Siamese King, with more than kingly 
name. It may provoke a smile at first that 
such a use should be made of the name of 
Washington, but when it shall appear that 
the father understood and appreciated the 
character of the great man after whom he 
wished his son te be called, no American will 
be content with laughing athim. . . . It 
seems to me significant of great progress al- 
ready achieved toward Christian civilization, 
and prophetic of yet greater things to come.” 

The work reminds us of Commissioner 
Bowring’s late journal of ‘‘ Zastern Experi- 
ences.”” It is written in the same chatty, 
familiar style, but embraces a far wider scope. 
Bowring confined his descriptions mainly to 
the province of Mysore and the coffee-plant- 
er’s district of Coorg, two of the richest dis- 
tricts of Southern India, while the present 
volume takes in the whole of Siam, treating 
of the varieties of Siamese life, births, mar- 
riages, deaths, natural productions, climate, 
islands of the gulf, Christian missions, and 
the outlook for the future. 

The works are all profusely illustrated, and 
the educational value of such a series can 
scarcely be over-estimated, to say nothing of 
the fireside pleasure they are calculated to 
bestow. 


RovucE ET Noir: A Tale of Baden-Baden, 
from the French of Edmund About. Phila- 
delphia: Claxton, Remson & Haffelfinger. 
Edmund About has a reputation which has 

sprung up in mushroom fashion since the 
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translations of his works has attracted atten- 
tion to them. His forte lies in depicting 
strong passions, and headlong means of at- 
taining gratification of them. Baden-Baden 
in this volume is portrayed with singular fidel- 
ity, and its gambling-hells are thrown open, 
as if the interior door concealing their terri- 
ble degradations swung on its hinges. If 
there is any particular moral in Rouge et 
Noir, it is in the sudden temptation, the 
momentary infatuation yielded to, after a 
life of denial and total condemnation of gam- 
bling —a sort of frenzy of contagion unac- 
countable yet possible; just as the seeds of 
disease in a physical constitution heretofore 
unsuspected, may burst into sudden destruc- 
tiveness, with the motive power of germina- 
tion at hand. Rouge et Noir might have 
been written—nay, has been written—in one 
sentence: ‘‘ Let him who thinketh he stand- 
eth take heed lest he fall.’” 
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KENTUCKY’s LOVE; or, Roughing it around 
Paris. By Edward King. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

Mr. King is a traveling correspondent, and, 
like others of that ilk, has a world of expe- 
rience to draw upon. Avntucky’s Love is a 
pretty story—a thread upon which the author 
hangs many graphic and picturesque sketches 
of the siege of Paris. The characters are 
well drawn, and the plot interesting; but the 
scene of the story is so full of action, that ev- 
ery page smells of powder, and the atmos- 
phere is smoky. Probably the same expe- 
riences, if gathered together as a series of 
events, would of themselves prove attractive ; 
but, sliding as they do upon the thread of the 
story, the effect is agreeable, and the book 
extremely pleasing. Mr. King’s future is cer- 
tainly promising; and we look for further 
contributions from his pen with more than 
usual interest. 
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From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 


LITERATURE AND DoGMA. 
AMONG THE ISLES OF SHOALS. 


By Matthew Arnold. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
By Celia Thaxter. 


Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


RED Cotton NicHt-CAp COUNTRY, OR TURF AND TOWERS. By Robert Browning. Bos- 


ton: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
A CHANCE ACQUAINTANCE. 
THE MysTERY OF METROPOLISVILLE. 
& Co. 
A Farr SAXON. 


By W. D. Howells. 
By Edward Eggleston. 


Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 
New York: Orange Judd 


By Justin McCarthy. New York: Sheldon & Co. 


Tue OrHer Girts. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


Har Hours WITH THE TELESCOPE. 
nam’s Sons. 

A MANUAL OF PoPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. 
Sons. 

DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS, 

PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. 


York: Hurd & Houghton. 


ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. 


By Richard A. Proctor. 


By Henry Lawson. 


By Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


New York: G. P. Put- 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Edited by Lewis B. Monroe. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
By Rev. W. L. Collins. 
Tue Last Poems oF ALICE AND PHEBE CARY. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Edited by Mary Clemmer Ames. New 


New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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May. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

From O_ymrus TO HapeEs. By Mrs. Forrester. Boston: A. K. Loring. 

POETICAL QUOTATIONS FROM CHAUCER TO TENNYSON. By S. Austin Allibone. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 


Siam, THe LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. Compiled by Geo: B. Bacon. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

Ox.Ley. By Lyndon. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 

A New VarioruM EDITION OF SHAKSPEARE. Edited by Horace Howard Furness. Vol. 
2—Macbeth. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

Urs anpD Downs. A Novel. By E. E. Hale. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Tue Best or ALL Goop Company. A Day with Charles Dickens. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
Boston: Shepard & Gill. 

MEN AND MEMORIES OF SAN FRANCISCO IN THE ‘*SPRING OF ’50.”’ By T. A. Barry and 
B. A. Patten. San Francisco: A. L. Bancroft & Co. 

THE ATLANTIC TO THE Paciric. By J. E. Lester. Boston: Shepard & Gill. 

MoperN Macic. By M. Schele DeVere. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

OLD Kenstncton. By Miss Thackeray. New York: Harper & Bros. 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. By Thos. Hardy. New York: Holt & Williams. 


From Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco: 


Count Kost1A. By V. Cherbuliez. New York: Holt & Williams. 

SCINTILLATIONS. By Heinrich Heine. New York: Holt & Williams. 

Hero CARTHEW. By Louisa Parr. New York: Holt & Williams. 

MONOGRAPHS PERSONAL AND SoctaAL. By Lord Houghton. New York: Holt & Will- 


lams. 


Miscellaneous: 


KAW-WAU-NITA, AND OTHER Poems. By C. L. Woods. Stockton: Wm. Kierski. 

Report OF EXPLORATIONS AND SURVEYS FOR A SHIP-CANAL, VIA ISTHMUS OF TEHUAN- 
TEPEC. By Capt. Robert W. Shufeldt, U.S.N. Washington: Government Printing 
Office. [Received from Senator Casserly.] 



















